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“Fulckerhockers and Leather Breeches.’’* 

DutcuMen are the aborigines of the world. They are an 
endurable and hardened rate ; not hardened in heart, but so 
constituted that they seem to live for ever. Death and || 
Dutchmen are allies. Diseases fly from them as other men || Purpose of discovering their nicely-woven homespun hose. 
fly from plagues. Men, like Dutchmen, with constitutions The reason why they indulge in such a display of gar- 
built upon dykes, are almost eternal. Their cocked hats |) Ments 18, that they may keep the young swains at a respect- 
are the compressed canopy of heaven, under whose patron- || ful distance ; for, if an attempt is made to salute a Dutch 
age they exist ; and the schnaps they quaff are like oil to the lassie, without her consent first signified, she spreads abroad 
lamp, which, being poured into them, is rendered unextin- || her warlike linsey-woolsey, and scatters terrour to the 
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| band. One wash-day wore out the sturdiest pair; but now 
| the old leather is a warning to the vrows. Even to this day 
| the Dutch ladies are unmolested by fashion. The thousand 
|and one petticoats still cover them, and are short, for the 








guishable. Gin is known to kill the English, but is the life- 
preserver, ay, the very soul, of the Dutchman. Koolslaw and 
cabbage are as closely related to Knickerbockers as the Sia- 


|| winds. If, on the contrary, she is disposed to join ina 
| hearty salutation, she gently bends over, and gives such a 
smack as would make you believe she had shot her lover. 


mese twins are to each other; disjoint them, and you must |! The venerable St. Nicholas was recently born again, and 
bury them both. It is an undoubted fact, that these two in- with a view of partaking in the festivities of new-year. 
gredients of a Dutchman’s sustenance make his health, as it | Yearly this generous patron distributes his cookies and good 
were, hereditary, and it is looked upon as a miracle if he is |, things among deserving children. His whole soul is inte- 
obliged to widen or take in his breeches. He occasionally |, rested in providing them with Christmas and new-year’s 
feeds on plum-pudding ; though that is looked upon as death, | Presents, which is the strongest signification of his love. 
sneakingly smothered under raisins, and first introduced by || ‘The corrupt part of him is quietly inurned and embalm- 
the loyal Englishers to kill off our ancestry, who were not to | ed in remembrance, which is found to be a greater preserva- 
be exterminated otherwise ; and it was always considered | tive than the spices of Egypt or Arabia. His soul is among 
as poisoned cookies crammed into a corner to decrease the } the choicest spirits of heaven, where he still enjoys the pipe 
family of rats ; and old Dutchmen are like old rats, that wag ! and schnap, and tells his old stories with redoubled zest. 
their tails at catch-traps. (My cocked hat is most reverently upraised!) I hear him 
Knickerbockers are also sustained, in a great measure, by in his beautiful, smooth, flowing language, praising those vir. 
gingerbread, which was invented for an economical pur- |S he practised while on earth, and still commending him- 
pose: a mouthful lasts a week. The good vrow places a| self as an example of honesty, patriotism and piety. The 
bit of citron in the middle of a great piece, and the chil- | Knickerbockers lately commemorated the day that gave to 
dren, prompted by this reward, eat into it. There is| tem 80 great a patron. Around the table on that occasion 
no cessation of hostilities between the little ones and the were gathered the renowned krout-eaters ; their silvery locks, 
gingerbread, until they arrive at the core. Of course, it is | their antiquated cocked canopies, their tasselled pipes, their 
a most economical saving, and keeps their hearts from set- | smooth Dutch, reminded me of the times described by that 
tling on luxuries. I reputable and honest old gentleman, Diedrich Knickerbock- 
Paas eggs are another rarity with Dutchmen; their hens } er. Yes, that old hero came visibly before me, with his bag, 
lay only about paas time, and then in great abundance. || Containing his commentary on the times that were; and 
Olekooks are emblems of a Dutchman’s head ; they give | often have I wondered that Time did not cease to count 
tone and shape to his belly ; manhood only craves them, || the hours over so depraved a generation as the present. “A 
and one week's pasturing on them fits one in shape and ca- || plain feast and a simple fare” is the motto of the saint’s re- 
pacity for an alderman. The vrows abstain from olekooks, | presentatives. We (thank heaven, I am one) eat till we great- 
for the reason that under the government they can hold no |) !¥ expand, and then take to pipes and schnaps, tell our 
office of dignity ; but, if their husbands become aldermen, | 8t27€s, and go home to our vrows. 
why it follows in time that they become aldermen also. ||| A most remarkable incident occurred at table, which car- 
Knickerbockers are a distinct race. They are the effects of f ried to the hearts of all present a pleasing howe The fumes 
special creation. Their country is higher than any other on || °f 8chnap and the smoke of pipes rose briskly, and collected 
the face of the earth. Neither Dutchmen nor animals were || together in the centre of the table over the presidential 
in the ark. They had warning of the flood, and their old land | Chair. It was an opaque body of glory. All was listless 
floated above it. The seas have attempted inundation | Stillness. Gently the smoke disappeared, and the form of 
since ; and historians have, in a most perverse and slanderous || 5“ Nicholas stood in the gap! His cocked hat lay on one 
manner, drowned thousands of them, as if they had been H side, his pipe was still in his mouth and his glass in hie hand ; 
water-rats. They are small men, and their country small, | hie fat, round, little belly excited merriment; but his face 
but precious as the gold of Ophir. If we wish to find vir- | 2%4 features banished mirth and laughter. His short breeches 
tue we go to Holland. Diogenes went thither and found | Were tight, and drawn up with such exactness that they held 
them all honest, and died contented. Enough of the men. || him suspended. He broke forth in a saint-like aud solemn 
Let me now say a word for the counterpart. The women || Voice as follows : 


are remarkably neat and tidy; so much so, that they fre- 
quently wash away their children. They polish them like day of birth and to prepare for the jovial holidays. I give 
agates. Of a Saturday night the streets of Amsterdam you most hearty thanks. Rise, gentlemen; over your heads 
foam with soapsuds. The extreme neatness of the vrow is || will I break your pipes, and so make you knights of the or- 
a reason why leather-breeches were introduced by the hus- | der of St. Nicholas. Live uprightly and eat koolslaw. Ab- 

* Standing toast, | stain from evil—I mean plum-pudding. I will attend you 





“ Gentlemen—you are assembled to commemorate my 
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again on new-year’s, and be glad to receive you at every 
open house.” 

As the saint uttered these words he made a profound bow, 
gathered around him the smoke, and disappeared with it. 
I was delighted with this discourse , and, as I gazed on the 
squat but venerable form of this grandfather saint, my mind 
roamed back to the days of the good old times. 

“ Alas!” thought I, “how have we all faded away. As 
the leaves of autumn or a summer-cloud, we are dwindled 
to a mere socket of a generation ; but, thank heaven, our 
forefathers have left their good old customs behind them. 
Their social habits are matters of history. 

“‘ Where are the good old Knickerbockers! I look around | 
almost in vain for a worthy representative of our sires. Few 
can I find, and that few are so disguised by foreign notions 
as almost to deceive their parents. I wonder that the de- 
parted spirits of Dutchmen do not burst their cerements in 
astonishment. 'Who—who is to be the last of the leather- 
breeches !” 

New-year is in reserve, when the cordiality of life will be 
in brisk circulation. This festival we derived from the Dutch, 
and the young ladies thank them for it. While there is a 
spark of the fire of old Holland in us, let us never give it up. 
Be true to old customs. They are old friends. 

Give us the olekooks and crullers, and gingerbread, | 
(tough though it be,) and the new-year will remind us of 
the times that were. I feel that the time is not yet come, 
when this custom is to be honoured in the breach! My} 
only hope is, that the generation who yields to the breach | 
of it may meet with their just reward ! 








The artist has shown me, Mr. Editor, the engraving, | 
which you will present to the readers of the New Mirror, of | 
Santa Claus on his visit the night before new-year. 

Santa Claus has doffed his cocked-hat and assumes one | 
in unison with the weather. The sign of the saint is stamped 
on his forehead as the genuine impress of heaven. He wears | 
his snow-boots and fur-tipped mantle, which are the very | 
same with which he journeyed over the hills of Holland. 
The artist has represented him about the midnight hour, on | 
his last call ; and, from the position of the saint, we should | 
judge that he had heard, or thought he heard, the cock crow ;| 
or the rats, which are the great antipathy of the Dutch. | 

Saint Nicholas is smothered with gooderies, and is pre-| 
pared to be very lavish upon those who live in expectancy | 
of presents. The family have retired, the little ones are | 
dreaming most intensely of crammed stockings, which they | 
have hung so as to attract the attention of the saint. We | 
fancy ourselves looking upon the little, short limbs, on tip-| 
toes, straining to place their hose out of the way of rats. 





Jane can scarcely reach higher than one of these animals; | 
the larger boys and girls have obtained a better position ; | 
and one appears to tower above the rest, who, no doubt, has | 


received the friendly aid of grandfather. | 


The mother has coaxed them off to bed earlier than usual, || 


and has saved aration of gingerbread. Neither tears, words, || 
sobs, nor petulance disturb them now; they know the seint } 


visits only good children ; and Bob, Sally and Peter find it || 


difficult to hold their tongues. Their mother promises them, || 
even though they have been violent transgressors through- I 
out the year, that, for one night’s peace, she will bribe the || 
saint for them. They fancy they hear the sound of whistles, |, 


penny-trumpets and drums; the cries of dolls, the singing | 
of wooden birds, and the ticking of pewter watches; then 
boxes of tools are already at work repairing houses built in| 
air; and they fairly stagger under the inheritance of a new- 
When sound asleep, emblems of innocence and the 


year. 











kingdom of heaven, they are blessed with a diffusion of pre. 
sents; the morning dawns, and the family are disturbed by 

their up-risings. On other mornings it may have been difficult 

to arouse them, but, on new-year’s, trumpets and drums bring 

them down, scarcely half awake. John (who is advanced 

to the age of small boots) takes the lead; he misses his 

way, or runs against the door. Sally and Mary, aided by 

the bannisters, come down crying with impatience. The 

little ones seize their stockings with eagerness, Sally substi. 

tuting a chair for her grandfather. The day is consumed 

with comments, eyes sparkle with delight, and the faces of 
all beam with happiness. 

What would men do if there were no holidays from one 
year’s end to the other ; they are as necessary as landmarks or 
resting-places for travellers; and, as custom—a good cus- 
tom—one to be established and perpetuated, a sociable and 
an endearing one, has thrown this in our way, let us 
cling to it until the short journey of our life is concluded. 
The custom of making calls on the new-year is one 
founded upon friendship. It is the dictate of an open and a 
generous heart. He who would shut his doors on a day like 
this would close his heart at all times; he would live like 
a hermit or an oyster. We hope no one will permit such an - 
innovation, lest they incur the displeasure of the saint. When 
the new-year is forgotten let the first of January be blotted 
from the calendar, for, in New-York, it would then be only 
remembered with disgrace. We have the assurance of the 
greatest conviviality on Monday next. The notes of prepa- 
ration have been long sounding, and the day will be cele- 
brated as becomes the Knickerbockers. 

We close, by wishing all a merry new-year; and that 
health, peace and happiness may descend upon us like the 
showers of heaven. v. 


THE RESTORED. 


The bloom that fled from Fanny’s cheek, 
’*Mid summer flowers to stray, 
With brighten’d wing, 
Comes hovering 
Back o'er its native haunts, to seek 
Again their dimpling play. 


The fire that stole from Fanny’s eye, 
A sunbeam’s pride to quell, 
Right joyously 
From victo 
Returns, rekindling brilliantly 
That dark eye’s wondrous spell. 


The music tones of Fanny's voice 
That sought the woody glen, 
To catch the notes 
From warbling throats, 
In new-found melody rejoice ;— 
Fanny’s herself again. 


THE COUNTESS NYSCHRIEM 
AND THE HANDSOME ARTIST. 


Tuat favoured portion of the light of one summer’s morning 
that was destined to be the transparent bath of the master- 
pieces on the walls of the Pitti, was pouring in a languishing 
flood through the massive windows of the palace. The ghosts 
of the painters (who, ministering to the eye only, walk the 
world from cock-crowing to sunset) were haunting invisibly 
the sumptuous rooms made famous by their pictures ; and the 
pictures themselves, conscious of the presence of the fountain 
of soul from which gushed the soul that is in them, glowed 
with intoxicated pent and splendour, and amazed the 
living students of the gallery with effects of light and colour 
till that moment undiscovered. 

[And now, dear reader, having paid you the compliment of 
commencing my story in your vein, (poetica),) let me come 
down to a little every-day brick-and-mortar, and build up a 
fair and square common-sense foundation.) 

Greme McDonald was a young highiander from Rob Roy’s 
peng fb come to Florence to study the old masters. He was 
an athletic, wholesome, handsome fellow, who had probably 
made a narrow escape of being simply a fine animal ; and, as 
it was, you never would have picked him ftom a crowd as any 
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thing but a hussar out of uniform, or a brigand perverted to || of countenance has received from the sin and suffering of life. 
honest life. His peculiarity was, (and this I foresee is to be an || But the type can be restored, and will be, doubtless, in 
ugly sentence,) that he had peculiarities which did not seem || heaven !” j 

peculiar. He was full of genius for his art, but the canvass || “And you think that little woman’s face could be made 
which served him as a vent, gave him no more anxiety than |} beautiful ?”’ 


his pocket-handkerchief. He painted in the palace, or wiped “ I know it.” . ve 
his forehead on a warm day with equally small care, to all “Try it, then! Here is poe copy of Titian’s ‘ Bella,’ all 
appearance, and he had brought his mother and two sisters to | finished but the face. Make an apotheosis portrait of your 


Italy, and supported them by a most hervic economy and in- neighbour, and while it harmonizes with the body of 'Titian’s 
dusiry—all the while looking as if the “silver moon” and all || beauty, still leave it recognizable as her portrait, and I'll give 
the small change of the stars would scarce serve him for a || in to your theory—believing in all other miracles, if you like, 
day’s pocket-money. Indeed, the nore I knew of McDonald, || at the same time !” 

the more | became convinced that there was another man built Ingarde laughed, as he went back to his own picture, and 
over him. The painter was inside. And if he had free || McDonald, after sitting a few minutes lost in reverie, turned 
thoroughfare and use of the outer man's windows and ivory || his easel so as to get a painter's view of his female neighbour. 
door, he was at any rate barred from hanging out the smallest |! He thought she coloured slightly as he fixed his eyes upon her; 
sign or indication of being at any time “within.”” Think as || but, if so, she apparently became very soon unconscious of 
hard as he wonld—devise, combine, study, or glow with en- || his gaze, and he was soon absorbed himself in the task to 
thusiasm—the proprietor of the front door exhibited the same || which his friend had so mockingly challenged him. 

careless and smiling bravery of mien, behaving invariably as 
if he had the whole tenement to himself, and was neither 
proud of, nor interested in the doings of his more spiritual in- [Excuse me, dear reader, while with two epistles I build a 
mate—leading you to suppose, almost, that the latter, though || bridge over which you can cross a chasm of a month in my 
billeted upon him, had not been properly introduced. The |} story.) 

thatch of this common tenement was of jetty black hair, curl- 
ing in most opulent prodigality, and, altogether, it was a house 





To GrameE McDonatn. 








that Hadad, the fallen spirit, might have chosen, when becom- |} Sir,—I am entrusted with a delicate commission, which I 
ngtemenne to tempt the sister of Absalom. || know not how to broach to you, except by simple proposal. 
erhaps you have been in Florence, dear reader, and know |; Will you forgive my a brevity, if I inform you, without 


by what royal liberality artists are permitted to bring their || further preface, that the Countess Nyschriem, a Polish lady 
easels into the splendid apartments of the palace, and copy |! of high birth and ample fortune, does you the honour to propose 
from the priceless pictures on the walls. At the time I have || for your hand. If you are cg pepe your affections are 
my eye upon, (some few years ago.) McDonald was making a not irrevocably given to another, I can conceive no sufficient 
beginning of a copy of 'Titian’s Bella, and near him stood the || obstacle to your acceptance of this brilliant connection. ‘T'he 
easel of a female artist who was copying from the glorious pic- || countess is twenty-two, and not beautiful, it must in fairness 
ture of “Judith and Holofernes,” in the same apartment. || be said; but she has high qualities of head and heart, and is 
Mademoiselle Folie, (so she was called by the elderly lady || worthy of any man’s respect and affection. She has seen 
who always accompanied her) was a small and very graceful. || you, of course, and conceived a passion for you, of which this 
ly formed creature, with the plainest face in which attraction |/ is the result. Iam directed to add, that should you consent, 
could possibly reside. She was a passionate student of her |! the following conditions are imposed—that you marry her with- 
art, pouring upon it apparently the entire fulness of her life, || in fourdays, making no inquiry except as to her age, rank, 
and as unconsciously forgetful of her personal impressions on || 8nd property, and that, without previous interview, she come 
those around her, as if she wore the invisible ring of Gyges. || Veiled to the altar. 
The deference with which she was treated by her staid com- An answer is requested in the course of to-morrow, address- 
panion drew some noiice upon her, however, and her progress, || ed to “The Count Hanswald, minister of His Majesty the 
in the copy she was making, occasionally gathered the artists || King of Prussia.” 
about her easel; and, altogether, her position among the silent || I have the honour, &c. &c. Hanswatp. 
and patient company at work in the different halls of the || )JeDonald’s answer was as follows #— 
palace, was one of affectionate and tacit respect. McDonald | 
was her nearest neighbour, and they frequently looked over || To nts ExceLvency, Hanswa.p, &c. &c. 
each other’s pictures, but, as they were both foreigners in Flor- |} You will pardon me that I have taken two days to consider 
ence, (she of Polish birth, as he understood,) their conversation I the extraordinary proposition made me in your letter. The 
was in French or Italian, neither of which languages were || subject, since it is to be entertained a moment, requires, per- 
fluently familiar to Grceme, and it was limited generally to ex- || haps, still further reflection—but my reply shall be definite, 
pressions of courtesy or brief criticism of each other's hows, I and as prompt as I can bring myself to be, in a matter so im- 
As I said before, it was a “ proof-impression” of a celestial || portant. 
summer's morning, and the thermometer stvod at heavenly |! My first impulse was to return your letter, declining the 
idleness. McDonald sat with his maul-stick «cross his knees, |; honour you would do me, and thanking the lady for the com- 
drinking from ‘Titian’s picture. An artist, who iad lounged in || pliment of her choice. My first reflection was the relief and 
from the next room, had hung himself by the crook of bis arm |) Sontken which an independence would bring to a mother 
over a high peg, in his comrade’s easel, and every now and || and two sisters dependent, now, on the precarious profits of my 
then he volunteered an observation to which he expected no |! pencil. And I first consented to ponder the matter with this 


particular answer. | view, and I now consent to marry (frankly) for this advantage. 
“When I remember how little beauty I have seen in the || But still I have a condition to propose. 

world,” said Ingarde, (this artist,) “Iam inclined to believe |; In the studies I have had the ana | to make of the 

with Saturninus, that there is no resurrection of bodies, and || happiness of imaginative men in matrimony, I have observed 


that only the spirits of the good return into the body of the || that their two worlds of fact and fancy were seldom under the 
Godhead—for what is ugliness to do in heaven !”” | controul of one mistress. It must be a very extraordinary wo- 
McDonald only said, “ bm—hm !” {man of course, who, with the sweet domestic qualities needful 
“Or rather,” said Ingarde again, “ I should like to fashion a || for common life, possesses at the same time the elevation and 
creed for myself, and believe that nothing was immortal but || spirituality requisite for the ideal of the poet and painter. And 
what was heavenly, and that the good among men and the || 1 am not certain, in any case, whether the romance of some 
beautiful among women would be the only reproductions || secret passion, fed and pursued in the imagination only, be 
hereafter. How will this little plain woman look in the streets || not the inseparable oo me | of a poetical nature. For the 
of the New Jerusalem, for example? Yet she expects, as we || imagination is incapable of being chained, and it is at once 
all do, to be recognizable by her friends in heaven, and, of || disenchanted and set roaming by the very possession and cer- 
course, to have the same irredeemably plain face! (Does she || tainty, which are the charms of matrimony. Whether exelu- 
understand English, by the way—for oo might not be alto- || sive devotion of all the faculties of mind and body be the fideli- 
gether pleased with my theory !’’) ty exacted in marriage, is a question every woman should con- 
“T have spoken to her very often,” said McDonald, “ and 1 || sider before making a husband of an imaginative man. As I 
think English is Hebrew to her—but my theory of beauty || have not seen the countess, I can generalize on the subject 
crosses at least one corner of yourargument, my friend! I be- || without offence, and she is the best judge whether she can 
lieve that the original type of every human face is beautiful, || chain my fancy as well as my affections, or yield to an im- 
and that every human being could be made beautiful, without, || aginative mistress the devotion of so predominant a quality 
in any essential particular, destroying the visible identity. |}of my nature. 1 can only promise her the constancy of a 
The likeness preserved in the faces of a famil through sev- husband. P 
eral generations is modified by the bad fmcere | qualities, and Still—if this were taken for only vague speculation—she 
the bad health of those who hand it down. Remove these || might be deceived. I must declare, frankly, that I am, at pre- 
modifications, and, without destroying the family likeness, || sent, completely possessed with an imaginative passion. ‘The 
7 would take away all that mars the beauty of its particu- || object of it is probably as poor as I, and I could never marry 
ar type. An individual countenance is an integral work of || her were I to continue free. Probably, too, the high-born 
God's making, and God ‘saw that it was good’ when he || countess would be but little jealous of her rival for she has no 
mo@@iit. Ugliness, as you phrase it, is the damage that type '' pretensions to beauty, and is a humble artist. But, in painting 
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this lady’s portrait—(a chance experiment, to try whether so 
lain a face could be made lovely)—I have penetrated to so 
eautiful an inner countenance, (so to speak)—I have found 
charms of expression so subtly masked to the common eye—I 
have traced such exquisite lineament of soul and feeling, visi- 
ble, for the present, I believe, to my eye only—that, while I 
live, I shall do irresistible homage to her as the embodiment 
of my fancy’s want, the very spirit and essence suitable to 
rule over my unseen world of imagination. Marry whom I 
will, and be true to her as I shall, this lady will (perhaps un- 
known to herself) be my mistress in dream-land and reverie. 
This inevitable license allowed—my ideal world and its de- 
votions, that is to say, left entirely to myself—I am ready to 
accept the honour of the countess’s hand. If, at the altar, she 
should hear me murmur another name with her own—(for the | 
bride of my fancy must be present when I wed, and I shall | 
link the vows to both in one ceremony)—let her not fear for | 
my constancy to herself, but let her remember that it is not to | 
offend her hereafter, if the name of the other come to my lip 
in dreams. 
Your excellency may command my time and presence. 
With high consideration, &c. GraMeE McDonacp. | 


Rather agitated than surprised seemed Mademoiselle Folie, 
when, the next day, as she arranged her brushes upon the shelf 
of her easel, her handsome neighbour commenced, in the most | 
fluent Italian he could command, to invite her to his wedding. | 
Very much surprised was McDonald wheu she interrupted 
him in English, and begged him to use his native tongue, 
as madame, her attendant, would not then understand him. 
He went on delightedly in his own honest language, and ex- 
plained to her his imaginative admiration, though he felt com- 
punctious, somewhut, that so unreal a sentiment should bring 
the blood into her cheek. She thanked him—drew the cloth | 
from the upper part of her own picture, and showed him an | 





admirable portrait of his handsome features, substituted for || 


the masculine head of Judith in the original from which she 
copied—and promised to be at his wedding, and to listen 
sharply for her murmured name in his vow at the altar. He 
chanced to wear at the momenta ring of red cornelian, and 
he agreed with her that she shodld stand where he could see 
her, and, at the moment of his putting the marriage ring upon 
the bride’s finger that she should put on this, and for ever 
after wear it, as a token of Luving received his spiritual vows 
of devotion. 

The day came, and the splendid equipage of the countess 
dashed into the square of Santa Maria, with a veiled bride and 
a cold bridegroom, and deposited them at the steps of the 
church. And they were followed by other curonetted equi- 
pages, and gaily dressed people dismounted from each—the 
mother and sisters of the bridegroom, gaily dressed, among | 
them, but looking pale with incertitude and dread. | 

The veiled bride was small, but she moved gracefully up | 
the aisle, and met her future husband at the altar with a low | 
curtsey, aud made a sign to the priest to proceed with the | 
ceremony. McDonald was colourless, but firm, and indeed | 
showed little interest, except by an anxious look now and | 
then among the crowd of spectators at the sides of the altar. 
He pronounced with a steady voice, but when the ring was 
to be put on, he looked around for an instant, and then sud- 
denly, and to the great scandal of the church, clasped his 
bride with a passionate ejaculation to his bosom. The corne- 
han ring was on her finger—and the Countess Nyschriem 
aud Mademuiselle Folie—his bride and his fancy queen— 
were one. 

This curious event happened in Florence some eight years 
since—as al} people then there will remember—and it was pro- 
phesied of the countess that she would have but a shurt lease 
of her handsome and gay husband. But time does not say so. 
A inore constant husband than McDonald to his plain and 
titled wife, and one more continuously in love, does not travel 
and buy pictures, and patronize artists—though few except 
yourself and 4, dear reader, know the philosophy of it! N. p. w. 





MY ONE IVENTURE AS A BRIGAND. 

I was standing in a hostelry, at Geneva, making a bargain 
with an Italian for a place in a return carriage to Florence, 
when an Englishman, who had been in the same steamer with 
me on Lake Leman, the day before, came in and stood listen- 
ing to the conversation. e had been the only two passen- 
gers on board, but had passed six hours in each other's com- 
pany without speaking. ‘The road to an Englishman’s friend- 
ship is to have shown yourself perfectly indifferent to his ac- 
quaintance, and, as I liked him from the first, we were now 
pry ! to be conscious of each other's existence. 

_“ I beg pardon,” said he, advancing in a pause of the vettu- 
rino’s oration, “ will you allow me to engage a place with 
you? I am going to Florence, and, if agreeable to you, we 
will take the carriage to ourselves.” 

I agreed very willingly, and in two hours we were free of 


the gates of Geneva, and keeping along the ed f 
in the cool twilight of one of the fo : anye of She. tahe 


aq 


yous 











|| the carriage and started to walk on. 


veliest of heayen’s summer '' 


evenings. ‘The carriage was spaciously contrived for four; 
and, with the curtains up all around, our feet on the forward 
seat, my companion smoking, and conversation bubbling up to 
please itself, we rolled over the smooth road, gliding into the 
first chapter of our acquaintance as tranquilly as Geoffrey 
Crayon and his reader into the first chapter of anything he 
has written. 

My companion (Mr. St. John Elmslie, as put down in his 
passport,) seemed to have something to think of besides propi- 
| tiating ~ good will, but he was considerate and winning, 
| from evident high breeding, and quite open, himself, to my 
| Most scrutinizing study. He was about thirty, and, without 
| any definite beauty, was a fine specimen of a man. Probably 
| most persons would have called cn handsome. I liked him 
| better, probably, from the subdued melancholy with which he 
| ieaeded at his secret thought, whatever it might be—sad men, 
in this world of boisterous gayety or eelfish ill-humour, inte- 
resting me always. 

From that something, on which his memory fed in quiet but 
constant reverie, nothing aroused my companion except the 
passing of a travelling carriage, going in the other di: ection, on 
our own arrival ut aninn. lL began tu suspect, indeed, after 
a little while, that Elmslie had some understanding with our 
vetturino, for, on the approach of any vehicle of pleasure, our 
horses became restive, and, with a sudden pull-up, stood di- 
rectly across the way. Out jumped my fiend to assist in con- 
trolling the restive animals, and, in the five minutes during 
which the strangers were obliged to wait, we generally saw 
their heads once or twice thrust inquiringly from the carriage 
window. This done, our own vehicle was again wheeled 
about, and the travellers allowed to proceed, 

We had arrived at Bologna with but one interruption to the 
quiet friendliness of our intercourse. Apropos of some.yein of 
pong had asked my companion if he were mafried. 

e was silent for a moment, and then, in a jocose tone of 
voice, which was new to me, replied, “1 believe I have a 
wife—somewhere in Scotland.” But though Elmslie had de- 
termined to show me that he was neither annoyed nor offend- 
ed at my inquisitiveness, his manner changed. He grew 
ceremonions. For the remainder of that day, J felt uncom- 
fortuble, I scarce knew why : and I silently determined that if 
my friend continued so exceedingly well-bred in his manner 
for another day, 1] should find an excuse for leaving him at 
| Bologna. 

But we had left Bologna, and, at sunset of a warm day, 
were slowly toiling up the Apennines. ‘The inn to which we 
were bound was in sight, a mile or two abeve us, und, as the 
vetturino stopped to breathe his horses, Elmslie jumped from 

I took advantage of his 
absence to stretch myself over the vacated cushions, and, on 
our arrival at the inn, was soundly asleep. 

My friend’s voice, in an unusual tone, awoke me, and, by 
his face, as he looked in at the carriage window, ] saw that he 
was under some extraordinary excitement. ‘lhis I observed 
by the light of the stable-lantern—for the hostelry, Italian 
fashion, occupied the lower story of the inn, and our carriage 
was driven under the archway, where the faint light from 
without made but little impression on the darkness. 1 follow- 
ed Elmslie’s beckoning finger, and climbing after him up the 
stairway of stone, stood in a large refeciory occupying the 
whole of the second story of the building. 

At the first glance I saw that there was an English party in 
the house. An Italian inn of the lower order has no provision 
for private parties, and few, except English travellers, object 
to joining the common evening meal. ‘The hal] was dark with 
the twilight, but a large curtain was suspended across the fur- 
ther extremity, aud, by the glimmer of lights, and an occasion- 
al sound of a knife, a party was within supping in silence. 

“If you speak, speak in Italian,” whispered Elmslie, taking 
me by the arm, and leading me on tiptoe to one of the corners 
of the curtain. 

i looked in and saw two persons seated ata table—a bold 
and soldierly looking man of fifty, and a young lady, evidently 
his daughter. The beauty of the last mentioned person was 
£0 extraordinary that I nearly committed the indiscretion of an 
exclamation in English. She was slight, but of full and well- 
rounded proportions, and she sat and moved with an eminent 

| grace and Jady-like ness altogether captivating. ‘Though her 
| face expressed a settled sadness, it was of unworn and fault- 
| less youth and loveliness, and while her heavily fringed <o- 
would have done, in their expression, for a Niobe, Hebe’s lips 
were not more ripe, nor Juno's arched more proudly. She 
was a blonde, wiih eyes and eyelashes darker than her hair— 
a kind of beauty a!most peculiar to England. 

The passing in of a tall fooiman, in a plain livery of gray, 
| interrupted my gaze, and Elmslie drew me away by the arm, 
| and led me into the road in front of the. Locanda. The night 
| had now fallen, and we strolled up and down in the glimmer 
| of the starlight. My companion was evidently much disturb- 
, ed, and we made several turns after I had seen very plainly 
|that he was making up his mind to communicate to me the 
| cecret. 3 
“T have a request to make of you,” he said, at last ; qqpser- 
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1 
vice to exact, rather, to which there were no hope that you | 
would listen for a moment if I did not first tell you a very sin- 

ular story. Have a little patience with me and I will make || 
it as brief as I can—the briefer, that I have no little pain in || 
recalling it with the distinctness of description.” | 

l expressed my interest in all that concerned m 
and begged him to go on. 

“Hardly six years ago,” said Elmslie, pressing my arm || 
gently in acknowledgment of my sympathy, “I leit college |) 
and joined my regiment, for the first time, in Scotland. By |! 
the way, I should re-introduce myself to you as Viscount | 
S——, of the title of which, then, I was in prospect. My 
story hinges somewhat upon the fact that, as an honourable | 
captain, a nobleman in expectancy, I was an object of some 
exiraneous interest to the ladies who did the flirting for the 
garrison. God forgive me for speaking lightly on the subject! | 

“ A few evenings after my arrival, we had been dining rath- 
er freely at mess, and the major announced to us that we were 
invited to take tea with a linen draper, whose house was a 
popular resort of the officers of the regiment. The man had 
three or four daughters, who, as the phrase goes, ‘gave you a 
great deal for your money,’ and, for romping and frolicking, 
they had good looks and spirit enough. The youngest was 
really very pretty, but the eldest, to whom I was exclusively 
presented by the major, as a sort of quiz on a newcomer, was 
a sharp and sneering old maid, red-headed, freckled and some- 
what lame. Not to be outdone in frolic by my persecutor, I 
commenced making love to Miss Jacky in mock-hervics, and 
we were soon marching up and down the room, to the infinite 
entertainment of my brother officers, lavishing on each other 
every possible term of endearment. 

“In the midst of this, the major came up to me with rather 
a serious face. 

“ *Whatever you do,” said he, ‘ for God's sake don’t call the 
old girl your wife. The joke might be serious.’ 

“ It was quite enough that I was desired not to do any thing 
in the reign of misrule then prevailing. I immediately as- 
sumed a connubial air, to the best of my dramatic ability, 
begged Miss Jacky tu join me in the frolic, and made the 
rounds of the room, introducing the old girl as Mrs. Elmslie, 
and receiving from her quite as many tendernesses as were 
bearable by myself or the company present. I observed that 
the lynx-eyed linen-draper watched this piece of fun very 
closely, al my friend, the major, seemed distressed and grave 
about it. But we carried it out tll the party broke up,‘and the 
next day the regiment was ordered over to Ireland, and I 
thought no more, for awhile, either of Miss Jacky or my own 
absurdity. 

“Two years afterward, I was, at a drawing-room at St. 
James’s, presented, for the first time, by the name which I | 
bear. It was not a very agreeable event to me, as our family 
fortunes were inadequate to the proper support of the title, and | 
on the generosity of a maternal uncle, who had been at mortal 
variance with my father, depended our hopes of restoration to || 

rosperity. From the mood of bitter melancholy in which I) 

ad gone through the ceremony of an introduction, I was 
aroused by the murmur in the crowd at the approrch of a 
young girl just peer to the king. She was following a 
ady whom | slightly knew, and had evidently been presented 
by her; and, before I had begun to recover from my astonish- 
ment at her beauty, I was requested by this lady to give her 
protegé an arm and follow to a less crowded apariment of the 
palace. | 

“Ah, my friend! the exquisite beauty of Lady Melicent— | 
but you have seen her. She is here, and I must fold her in 
my arms to-night, or perish in the attempt. 

“ Pardon me!’’ he added, as I was about to interrupt him 
with an explanation. “ She has been—she is—my wife! She 
loved me and married me, making life a heaven of constant 
ecstasy—for I worshipped her with every fibre of my existence.” || 

He paused and gave me his story brokenly, and I waited | 
for him to go on without questioning. 

“We had lived together in absolute an 
ness for eight months, in lover-like seclusion at her father's | 
house, fs was looking forward to the birth of my child with | 
anxiety and transport, when the death of my uncle left me heir 
to his immense fortune, and I parted from my greater treasure | 
to go and pay the fitting respect at his burial. . : \} 

“T returned, after a week's absence, with an impatience | 
and arduur almost intolerable, and found the door closed | 
against me. | 

“ There were two letters for me at the porter’s lodge—one | 
from Lord A——, my wife's father, informing me that the Lady | 
Melicent had miscarried and was dangerously ill, and enjoin- 
ing upon me as a man of honour and delicacy, never to at- 
tempt to see her again; and another from Scotland, claiming a 
fitting support for my lawful wife, the daughter of the linen- 
ame. ‘he proofs of the marriage, duly sworn to and certi- 

by the witnesses of my fatal frolic, were enclosed, and on || 
my recovery, six weeks after, from the delirium into which || 
these multiplied horrors precipitated me, I found that, by the | 
Scotch law, the first marriage was valid, and my ruin was | 
itrevocable.”’ 


y new friend, | 


d unclouded happi- i} 


| I must s 


| my arrangement, ready to assist me should | find any difficul- 


‘and, with the earliest gray, the postilions came knocking at 


| nouncing it, he gives me liberty to tell the story, as the secret 


| ciently appreciated. 


‘the playbills, you see, year after year, the same names 


‘land peasants, They have been known to embody guests 





“And how long since was this?” I inquired, breaking in 
upon his narration for the first time. 

“A year and a month—and till to-night [ have not seen her. 
Bot I must break through this dreadful separation now—and 
peak to her, and press her to my breast—and you will 































































aid me? 

“To the last drop of my blood, assuredly. But how ?”’ 

“Come to the inn! You have not supped, and we will de- 
vise as youeat. And you must lend me your invention, for 
my heart and brain seem to me going wild.” 

Two hours after, with a pair of loaded pistols in my breast, 
we went to the chamber of the host, and bound him and his 
wife to the posts of their beds. There was but one man about 
the house, the hostler, and we had made him intoxicated with 
our travelling flask of brandy. Lord A—— and his daughter 
were still sitting up, and she, at her chamber window, was 
watching the just risen moon, over which the clouds were 
drifting very rapidly. Our business was, now, only with 
them, as, in their footman, my companion had found an attach- 
ed creature, who remembered him and willingly agreed to 
offer no interruption. 

After taking a pull at the brandy-flask myself, (for, in spite 
of my blackened face and the slouched hat of the hostler, 1 re- 
quired some fortification of the muscles of my face before doing 
violence to an English nubleman,) I opened the door of the cham- 
ber which must be passed to gain access to that of Lady Meli- 
cent. It was Lord A *s sleeping-room, and, though the 
light was extingnished, ] could see that he was still up, and 
sitting at the window. ‘Turning my lantern inward, I entered 
the room and set it down, and, to my relief, Lord A——solilo- 
quized in English, that it was the host with a hint that it was 
time to go to bed. My friend was at the door, according to 





ty; but, from the dread of premature discovery of the person, 
he was to let me manage it alone if possible. 

Lord A—— sat unsuspecting!ly in his chair, with his head 
turned half way over his shoulder to see why the officious 
host did not depart. I sprung suddenly upon him, drew him 
backward and threw him on his face, and, with my hand over 
his mouth, threatened him with death, in my choicest Italian, 
if he did not remain passive till his portmanteau had been 
looked into. I thought he might submit with the idea that it 
was only a robbery, and so it proved. He allowed me, after 
a short struggle, to tie his hands behind him, and march him 
down to his carriage, be‘ore the muzzle of my pistol. The 
hostelry was still as death, and, shutting his carriage door upon 
his lordship, ] mounted guard. 

The night seemed to me very long, but morning dawned, 


the outer door of the Locanda. My friend went out to them, 
while I marched back Lord A—— to his chamber, and, b 
immense bribing, the horses were all put to our carriage a half 
hour after, and the outraged nobleman was left without the 
means of pursuit till their return. We reached Florence in 
safety, and pushed on immediately to Leghorn, where we took 
the steamer for Marseilles and eluded arrest, very much to 
my most agreeable surprise. ; 

By a Providence that does not always indulge mortals with 
removing those they wish in another world, Lord S—— has 
lately been freed from his harrowing chain by the death of his 
so-called lady ; and, having re-married Lady Melicent, their 
happiness is renewed and perfect. In his letter to me, an- 


was divulged to Lord A—— on the day of his second nuptials. 
He said nothing, however, of his lordship’s forgiveness for my 
rude handling of his person, and, in ceasing to be considered 
a brigand, possibly I am responsible as a gentleman. N. P. w. 
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Tuere are two scts of people in society—the amusers and 
the amused, who are both equally useful in their way, 
although widely different in their attributes. A réunion, to 
go off well, should contain a proper share of either class ; 
because, notwithstanding the inability of the latter to ccn- 
tribute much to the festivity of the meeting, they make an 
excellent and patient audience, without which the powers 
of the amusers are cramped, and they feel they are not suffi- 


Why all people, enjsying the same level of intellect, 
should not be equally sought after in society we do not pre- 
tend to decide; but we will endeavour to account for it by 
falling back upon our theatrical analogies. If you study 


amongst the companies who keep at the same humble stand- 
ard; whilst others, whom you recollect as their inferiours, 
ultimately arrive at big letters and benefits—in fact, that 
chance, tact, forte, and opportunity, come spontaneously to 
the latter, whilst the former are content to remain servants 
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and mobs, and have sometimes arrived at first citizens; | 
but this is by no means a common occurrence. The same || 
union of circumstances that divides a theatrical common- || 
wealth into stars and supernumeraries, produces in our own |) 
circles delightful people and ncbodies—for so are the listen- || 
ers and admirers generally and uncourteously termed. | 
But there are various kinds of delightful people beyond || 
the mere entertainers. If there is a family rather higher in || 
life than yourselves, or moving in a sphere you think more | 
of than your own, notwithstanding they may have formerly 
| 

| 

' 

| 

| 


snubbed you, it is astonishing, when you get introduced to 
them, and at last asked to their house, what delightful peo- 
ple you find them. If you know two young persons who 
have tumbled into an engagement with one another under 
tolerably favourable circumstances, and visit each other's 
friends for the first time, you will be enchanted with the ac- || 
counts of what “delightful people” they are; how very| 
friendly the mother was, and how well the sisters played, and || 
made coloured-paper dust-collectors. Persons who have large || 
houses, give dinners, and keep carriages and private boxes— | 
gentlemen who have been all along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and tell most extraordinary anecdotes until they || 
themselves really believe that their adventures have happen- || 
ed—authors who have written a book which has proved a |; 
hit by chance, to the astonishment of everybody, and no || 
one more than the writers—acquaintances who have the | 
happy knack of cordially agreeing with you upon every sub- | 
ject, and applauding everything you do, thinking quite dif- | 
ferently all the while—worn-out “bits of quality tumbled | 
into decay,” as Miss Lucretia M’Tab says, who honour |, 
families of questionable caste with their acquaintance, and r 
join all their parties by the tenour of relating stories of by- || 
gone greatness, and random recollections of defunct high || 
circles; all these, and many more, had we time to enumer- || 
ate them, are “ delightful people.” But we proceed to con- || 
sider the class it is our wish to place more especially under | 
the inspection of the reader. 

We called one day upon a lady of our acquaintance, who |, 
was about to give a large evening party; and upon being ush- | 
ered into the drawing-room, found the whole family in high || 
glee at the contents of a note they had just received. Our), 
intimacy prompted us to inquire the purport of the oblong || 
billet that had so much delighted them. 

“Oh!” said Ellen, the eldest daughter, ‘the Lawsons 
have accepted—all of them are coming !” 

‘* And who are the Lawsons?” we ventured to ask. 

“*My goodness, Albert ;” exclaimed everybody at once, 
with an excitement which nearly caused us, being of a ner- | 
vous temperament, to tilt backwards off the apology for a || 
chair on which we were seated—one of those slim ricketty | 
specimens of upholstery, which inspire stout gentlemen with | 
such nervous dread, when one is handed to them. “Is it! 
possible you don’t know the Lawsons ?” | 

We confessed with shame our ignorance of the parties in | 
question. || 

“ They are such delightful people,” continued the second | 
female olive-branch, Margaret. ‘“ We were so afraid they || 
would not come, because they are almost always engaged ; || 
so we sent their invitation nearly a month ago.” 

“ And you have only just received their reply ” we sub- | 
joined. “Itlooks as if they had waited for something else | 
that didn’t come.” 

* Oh, no,” said Ellen, almost offended. ‘ Mrs. Lawson | 
is always so charmed with everything at our house, and || 
says our parties are always so pleasant, and that we man- || 
age things so well.” 

* And she told me, the last time she was here,” added | 
Margaret, “that she could not have believed the whole of | 
the supper was made at home, if she had not been told. 
And I am sure she liked it, because she ate so much.” 

“ And what does this family do to make them so delight. | 
ful?” we inquired. 

“Oh, almost everything,” said Ellen. “Mr. Lawson 
plays an admirable rubber, and Mrs. Lawson knows nearly 
all the great people of the day, and can tell a great deal of 
their private histories. Bessy is a perfect Mrs. Anderson on 
the piano, and Cynthia—” 

« Who ” we interrupted, somewhat rudely. 

“ Cynthia—isn’t it a pretty name? She is such a delight- | 
ful gir—sings better than any one you ever heard in|, 
private.” | 

«“ Then, Tom is such an oddity, and such a nice fellow,” | 
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|, that only dress boots and white kids can inspire. 





continued Margaret. ‘He imitates Macready and Forrest, 
so that you would not know the difference, and sings the 
drollest songs! He can whistle just like a bird, play tunes 
upon a stick, and conjure with route-cakes at supper.” 

“ And you should hear him do the two cats, where he 
makes you believe that they talk real words!” chimed in 
Ellen. 

“ And what is this wonder?’ we asked. 

“ He’s a lawyer,” said Ellen; “ but I don’t think he much 
likes his profession.” 

We thought so too. No man who did the two cats, or 
imitated Macready and Forrest, ever did like his profession, 
unless he was an actor at once. 

“You will see them here on Friday,” said Margaret, 


| and then you can form your own opinions; but I am cer- 


tain you will like them. Hark! there’s a double knock at 
the door.” 

“Don’t peep at the window, Margaret; they will see 
you,” said Ellen to her sister, who was endeavouring to dis- 
cover who the visiters were by taking a covert observation 
through the bars of a birdcage. 

‘It’s those horrid Wiltons!” exclaimed Margaret. ‘ Do 
ring again, Ellen. What a singular thing it is servants are 
never in the way when a double knock comes at the door.” 

The new-comers entered the room, and at the same time 
we left: not, however, before our fair young friends had 
told “ those horrid Wiltons” how angry they were with them 
for not calling more frequently, and how delighted they felt 
now they had come at last. We were sorry to find their 
pretty lips could let out such little falsehoods, and with such 
excellent grace. 

Friday evening arrived, as in the common course of things 
every Friday evening must do if you wait for it ; and about ten 
o’clock, after a shake, rattle, and altercation, we alighted 
from a cab at our friends’ house, and tripped into the libra. 
ry, where tea and coffee were going on, with a lightness 
Several 
visiters were there before us, as well as one of Margaret's 
brothers, who said, in a low voice, as we entered— 

“ My dear friend, let me irftroduce you to some delightful 
people.. Mrs. Lawson, allow me to present to you Mr. ” 

‘* Will you take tea or coffee, sir?” said the maid, at the 
same time. 

We were so overcome with being thus suddenly confront- 





|ed with the stars, that we think we bowed to the maid, and 


said we were happy to make her acquaintance ; and mere- 
ly exclaimed, “ Coffee, if you please,” as Mrs. Lawscn in- 
clined her head to ourselves. 

We went up stairs, and entered the ball-room, where our 
friends had just received intelligence that “ the Lawsons had 
arrived !” 

The first portion of a party is always the same. And it 
was not until the evening was somewhat advanced, and 
they had made sure that everybody was arrived, that the 
powers of the Lawsons came into full play,—at least, as re- 
garded the young people ; for the governor had been at whist 
ever since he first arrived, and Mrs. Lawson’s feathers were 
ubiquitously perceptible, waving and bending apparently in 


| every part of the room at once ; talking to all the old ladies 


in turn, fishing for compliments for her own daughters by 
admiring theirs, and smiling, with angelic benignity, upon 
every young man concerning whose expectations she had 
been agreeably informed. The junior exhibition commenc. 
ed by Bessy delighting the company with a rondo by Hertz, 
in the most approved skyrocket style of that great master ; 


| being a Parisian composition, introducing variations upon 


a popular air. As it was not above twenty pages in length, 
every one was quite charmed,—indeed, they could almost 
have heard it again ; and the manner in which Miss Lawson 


| Sprung at the keys, and darted up and down the flats and 


sharps, and twitched her shoulders, and tickled the piano 
into convulsions, and jerked about upon the music-stool, 
was really astonishing, and thunderstruck everybody ; ex- 
cept the young lady and gentleman who were flirting at the 
end of the room after a waltz, and actually appeared more 
engaged with their own conversation than they did with the 
fair Bessy’s performance, which at last concluded amidst 
universal applause. 

There was another quadrille, and then we were informed 
that Miss Cynthia Lawson was going to sing. The young 
lady was dressed in plain white robes, with her hair smooth- 
ed very flat round her head. Of course, there was the usual 
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delay attendant upon such displays. ‘The musicians had to 
be cleared away from the piano, in which process their wine- 
bottle was knocked over ; then the music was in a portfolio, 
in the room down stairs, which nobody could find; when 
found it was placed on the music-rest topsy-turvy ; and 
many other annoyances, At last, the lady began a bravura, 
upon such a high note, and so powerful, that some impudent 
fellows in the street, who were passing at the time, sang out, 
“ Vari-e-ty!” in reply. Presently, a young gentleman, who 
was standing at her side, chanced to turn over too soon, 
whereupon she gave him such a look, that, if he had enter- 
tained any thoughts of proposing, would effectually have 
stopped any such proceeding ; but her equanimity was soon 
restored, and she went through the aria in most dashing 
style, until she came to the last note, whose appearance she 
heralded with a roulade of wonderful execution. 

“ Now, don’t get up,” said the lady of the house, ina 
most persuasive and winning manner, to Miss Cynthia, 
when she had really concluded. “ Do favour us with one 
more, if you are not too much fatigued. Or, perhaps you 
would like a glass of wine first—a very, very little glass.” 

The young lady declined any refreshment, being a tee- 
totaller, and immediately commenced a duet with her broth- 
er, whose voice, however, she entirely drowned ; neverthe- 
less, the audience were equally delighted, and as soon as she 
had regularly concluded, and the murmur of approbation had 


cage, jerking bonbons into his mouth by slapping his hand, 
making little men out of raisins and preserved ginger, and 
sending them to different young ladies, with his compli. 
ments; playing the cornet-ai-piston upon a wafer-cake, 
“and many other performances too numerous to mention,” 
as they say outside shows. 

“* My dear Mrs. Howard,” said Mrs. Lawson to the host- 
ess, “how delicious everything is! You always do have 
such very fine lobsters—where do you contrive to get them ?” 

“IT am very happy you admire them,” returned the lady, 
“but I really don’t know.” Which affirmation was the 
more singular, as she had ordered them herself from a shop 
in the neighbourhood. 

The ladies had been gradually leaving the room for the 
last ten minutes, and when they had all departed we sat 
down to our own supper. Tom never once flagged his drol- 
leries. He laughed, took wine with the old gentlemen, did 
the two cats, imitated Macready and Forrest—in fact, open- 
ed all his stores of facetiousness. He accompanied us up- 
stairs, and after the ladies had finished the long quadrille 
they were having with themselves, he sang a song about 
“Wanted” a something, but we do not exactly recollect 
what; being ourselves engaged in talking delightful absur- 
dities to the belle in the white poplin, and endeavouring to 
reason down the antediluvian idea she had formed, that it 
was improper to waltz with any one else but her brother ; 





ceased, six young men rushed up to Ellen, with the request 
that they might be introduced to Miss Lawson for the next | 
waltz. But, unfortunately, Miss Lawson did not waltz, or 
rather she did not choose to do so. She was aware of her | 
liability to be called upon to sing after every dance, and she | 
had no notion of sitting down to the instrument with a red 
face and flustered ensemble. 

“ Delightful people, those Lawsons !” wheezed out a fat 
old gentleman in pumps and a white neckcloth, who was 
leaning against the wall, and looking as if he wanted a glass 
of ale. 

“Do you know them, sir?” we asked. 

“ Never had the pleasure of meeting them before, but 
they are a charming family. Mother, a delightful person, 
sir—woman of the world—appears to have been thrown 
early into good society, and profited by it. Clever fellow 
that young Lawson—look at him!” And the old gentleman 
chuckled until he was almost choked. 

We turned to gaze at the cause of his mirth, and saw 
Tom doing Pastorale in a most ballet-like style, jumping up 
and coming down upon one toe, turning round without 
touching the ground, and making everybody afraid of coming 
within a yard of him. 

There are many worse periods in our existence than the 
twenty minutes consumed at supper at an evening party. | 
The reserve which prevailed at the commencement of the | 





evening begins to wear off; you gain courage to make en- H 


gements for the first quadrille after supper, and think | 
what a pity it is that the flight of Time cannot be delayed | 
by pleasure, with permission to make up his lost moments | 
by hurrying doubly quick over periods of sorrow or ennui. | 
Alas! the hoary old mover generally takes it into his head | 
to act in precisely an opposite manner. 


We went down to supper with a pretty specimen of femi- 


nine mortality in white poplin on our arm, and assisted her 
to a cubic inch of blancmange, and an homeopathic quan- 
tity of Moselle, which she affirmed was quite sufficient ; as 
well as took the precaution to push the tongue to the other 
side of the table, opposite a man who had taken off his gloves 
to eat, and who was immediately “ troubled for a slice” fif- 
teen times in rapid succession. By the way, talking of 
taking off your gloves—what is the reason that, whenever 
you go out, and wish your hands to look more than ordina- 
rily white, they generally resemble raw beefsteaks? 

Our devoirs being for the time accomplished, we looked 
round the room, and the first object that caught our eye be- 
tween the lines of wax-candles and trifle-dishes was Mrs. 
Laweon’s turban, with herself attached to it, bobbing about 
at the head of the table, in most graceful affability to every- 
body. Miss Lawson was flirting with a slim young man at 
the sideboard, where she preferred to sup, on the pretence 
of not being able to find a seat ; and Miss Cynthia, no doubt 
much fatigued by her vocal exertions, was concluding the 
second patty, and thinking what she should send her cava- 
lier servante for next. ‘Tom was in the centre of the table, 


in which argument we finally succeeded. However, the 
song was eminently successful, and threw everybody who 
witnessed the odd grimaces with which Tom accompanied 
it into delirious convulsions of laughter. 

The “ delightful people” left about half-past two; Mrs. 
freee declaring her girls went out so much that their 
| health began to suffer from late hours. Tom saw them into 
|their carriage, and then came back, pressing every other 
| young man in the room to come to some tavern where there 
was a capital comic singer ; but finding no one so inclined, 
| he also took his leave. We waited until we saw the man 
who played the piano hammering away with his eyes shut, 
| and gradually going to sleep over the keys, when we thought 
| it time to depart ourselves; and in all the happiness of a 
ilatch-key in our pocket, and the same good hat we left in 
the hall upon our head, we bent our steps homeward. 

Two or three weeks passed away, when one morning we 
received an application from a young medical friend, to use 
our interest in obtaining for him the situation of surgeon to 
a dispensary, accompanied by a list of the governors. We 
obtained two or three promises, and at last determined to 
solicit Mr. Lawson, whose name we saw in the list; at the 
same time, we must confess that we were not a little anx- 
ious to see the “delightful people” at home—to track these 
lions to their own lair, and watch their natural instincts. 
| We accordingly sallied forth, one fine day, in all the pride 
of unexceptionable boots and faultless gloves, and arriving 
at the family mansion, knocked at the door. A servant in 
his shirtsleeves ran out into the area, and having looked at 
us, ran back again; appearing the next minute at the door, 
with one arm still forcing its way down the sleeve of his 
icoat. We found the Lawsons were at home, and were 
| shown into the drawing-room, with the assurance from the 
| servant that his mistress would be there directly. After 
looking over the card-basket, to see whom they knew, 
(which is one of our favourite employments when we are 
left to ourselves in a strange house,) turned over the leaves 
of some albums that were lying about in company with some 
theological works, which, being an enemy to religious dis- 
play, we thought far better suited for the closet than the 
drawing-room table ; and in which occupation we were in- 
terrupted by the sound of voices in angry dialogue below. 
This was suddenly cut short by the slamming of a door, and 
immediately afterwards Mrs. Lawson entered the room, 
looking a little red and excited, but all smiles and conde- 
scension ; begging we would be seated, and telling us how 
very happy she was that we had called upon ~<A 

After a few commonplace observations and inquiries 
about the weather, the health of the family, the party we 
had lately met, and such-like exciting topics of conversa- 
tion, Mrs. Lawson informed us her family were at luncheon, 
and begged we would join them. A strong smell of roast 
mutton greeted us as we descended to the dining-room, and 
tempted us to think that it was an early dinner. We ex 
pected to have been kept in a state of unceasing laughi, 








| 





in high glee, chirping at a sugar-plum bird in a barley-sugar 








throughout the whole meal, but were very much mistaken. 
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We had not anticipated any immense fun from the papa 
Lawson, who was quietly enough discussing some bread 
and cheese ; but, as the facetious Tom was there, and his 
gifted sisters, we calculated upon a repetition, in a certain 
degree, of their previous amusing powers. There was, 
however, nothing of the kind; the whole party were as flat 
as the jug of beer that has been left out for supper, covered 
with a cheese-plate, on returning from the play. Bessy had 
evidently been quarreling with her sister; Cynthia contra- 
dicted her mother on every point or affirmation that Mrs. 
Lawson uttered ; Tom sat back in his ehair, with his hands 
in his pocket, and his legs stretched out straight under the 
table ; and the good lady herself kept up such an alternation 
of smiles to us and black looks to the young people, that her 
command of countenance was perfectly marvellous. At first, 
we thought it probable that they were all recovering from 
influenza ; but they looked so very healthy that we soon re- 
linquished that opinion. They were, however, so very 
quiet, that when they retired, and we had mentioned the 
object of our visit to Mr. Lawson, who was a sensible man, 
(if the others had let him alone,) we summoned up courage 
to say that we feared we had intruded during some family 
discussion. 

‘* My dear sir,” he replied, “‘ we never have anything else 
but family discussions here. I dare say you are surprised to 
see them so different from what they are in company; but 
the more they show off when they are out, the more cross 
they always are at home the next day.” 

In these few words was contained the whole history of 
* delightful people’—the melancholy truth, that those who 
in society carry all before them by their spirits and acquire- 
ments, are, at home, the most uncomfortable beings upon 
the face of the earth, because they cannot there find the very 
excitement which is almost necessary to their existence. 

We have met the Lawsons several times since, and we 
have begun to find that their attractions sadly want variety. 


Mrs. Lawson tells the same anecdotes, Bessy plays the same | 


fantasias, Cynthia warbles the identical arias we last heard, 
and Tom has a certain routine of tricks and absurdities, 
which he plays off in regular order during the evening. We 
begin to weary of these lions; although at every réunion 
where it is our lot to meet them, there are the same number 
of guests charmed at their talents, who never hesitate to 
pronounce them most “ delightful people.” 





THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tue compliments of the season to you, gentle and cour- 
teous reader; and you must be both gentle and courteous, 
for you are our reader. Many happy returns to you. May 
all your wishes be realized—all your hopes gratified—all 
your predictions verified. May all your sons realize your 
fondest hopes—your daughters bloom and blossom like the 
rose, in sweetness and health. May peace and plenty 
erown your dwelling, and each returning year bring with it 
the freshness and inspiration belonging to this season of 
gay festivity and rational amusement. We feel, on the re- 
turn of the new year, a mixture of joy and sadness—another 
year has gone, and we mourn for those who are gone with 
it; but then there is a happy living-spring to inspire us: 
friends—family—those who love and esteem us. Our list of 
visits for the new year has been made out for some time. 
Such a list! Nearly as long as the names of Longworth’s 
Directory. There are some uncongenial spirits who have 
hinted that new-year visits might as well be dispensed 
with! What! dispense with our annual visit to our long- 
neglected friends? Why, we might as well dispense with 
the most happy moments of our lives ; dispense with our 
books, our music, our tea and toast, our comfortable nap 
in the afternoon, the pleasure and delight at hearing one of 
Olé Bull’s magnificent fantasias. Dispense with anything 
but our new-year visits. So, ladies, prepare your sweetest 
smiles, your gayest attire; let your eyes be more brilliant 
than ever your lips were ruby, for those who have the right 


cake and cordial ; ard, if you have any Dutch blood in your 
veins, don’t forget the oly-cooks and crullers, the last pleas- 
ing remnants of our Dutch ancestors. As to the gentlemen, 
we necd not press the necessity of a most careful revision of 
their toilet ; they must see to their yellow kids ; have that 
superabundance of hair covering their lips and chin well 
oiled and perfumed on the occasion ; and their tout ensem- 
ble made up on that day with the utmost taste and precision, 
Apropos of the gentlemen. This is the season of presents 
to their fair friends, and, as we are aware that they are some. _ 
what at a loss to know what delicate trifle to purchase, let 
them cast their eyes over the cover cf this week’s New Mir. 
ror, and rejoice at the prospect of laying out their money to 
advantage. First, there is the splendid fancy-store of Tif. 
fany, Young and Ellis, Nos. 259 and 260 Broadway. Such 
| substantial and elegant things, such agreeable and fanciful 
| trifles, from the rose-wood dressing-case to the pearl head- 
| pin ; fancy boxes for odorous gloves and handkerchiefs ; sil- 
ver and gold fillagree articles of every variety ; Chinese 
fabrics and productions o' all kinds, excepting opium, which 
| is prohibited; souvenirs, bouquet-holders, gold pencils, &c. 
l &e. Only read and then buy ; or, if you desire to look far. 
ther, as the ladies say, there are the Brothers Woodworth, 
| (sons of the late amiable poet,) who are to be found at 
325 Broadway, with every elegant variety of fancy articles ; 
| everything, in fact, for the toilet, for ornament and use ; 
| everything neat, elegant, and cheap. Run your eye over their 
advertisement—how full and complete it is. Are you friend- 
|ly to the annuals? Go to Appleton’s, 200 Broadway, or to 
| Riker’s, 129 Fulton-street, and you will find a superb col- 
|| lection of English and American annuals, not forgetting the 
| “‘ Deserted Bride ;” or, if graver American literature is in 
|| demand, you will find at either place a choice collection from 


|| Tappan and Dennet’s, seasonable and worthy attention. Do 
|| you desire to make a splendid and costly present, something 
really substantial and to be ever remembered, go to our ri- 
| vals, Williams and Stevens’ new mirror establishment, 343 
| Broadway, and there behold yourself from top to toe in one of 
their magnificent editions. Music is always agreeable ; and 
| a guitar, or elegantly-bound books of the most popular and 
| modern music, will be graciously received. You will find all 
| you require in this line at Hewitt and Co.’s, corner of Broad- 
way and Park-Place; where you may also purchase Ber- 
| tini’s * Method for the Pianoforte,” recently published by 
| Mr. Oakes, and John Ashton and Co. of Boston. For Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book and Graham’s Magazine—(the numbers 
I for January are capital)—apply at Graham and Christy's 
|| book-store in the Astor-House. Do you want candies, ele- 
| gant bons-bons and kisses, confitures and mint-drops, cor- 
| nets and cornucopias, where can you go for the very best 
| articles in that sweet line but to Stuart's, corner of Cham. 
ber and Greenwich-streets, as well known as the gushing 
| fountain in the Park. Are you in want of the elastic shoul- 
der-brace, or of the Russian riding-belt, or of scarfs, cravats, 
gloves, fresh from Paris or London, you will find all these 
things at the store of Parsells and Agate, on the corner of 
Park.Place and Broadway. At the toilet and furnishing 
store of Saunders, 163 Broadway, you may procure every 
article in that line. Steel pens, excellent articles, you will 
find very tastefully put up on cards and in boxes, at 
the store of Wright and Co. in Broadway. For drygoods, 
Myers, 371 Broadway, is your man. In short, we could 
point out to you a thousand ways to get rid of your money, 
a hundred choice stores, if their notices were on our adver- 
tising sheet, where they ought to be, for our joint interests 

So, once more, gentle reader, we kiss your hand, and wish, 











and the honour and the favour to press them. See to the 
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you all the happiness you wish yourself. M. M. N. 
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LINES ON THE NEW YEAR. 


Fleetly hath past the year. The seasons came 
Duly as they are wont—the gentle Spring, 

And the delicious Summer, and the cool, 

Rich Autumn, with the nodding of the grain, 
And Winter, like ap old and hoary man, 
Frosty and stiff—and so are chronicled. 

We have found beauty in the new green leaf, 
And in the first blown violets ; we have drunk 
Cool water from the rock, and in the shade 
Sunk to the noon-tide slumber ;—we have eat 
The mellow fruitage of the bending tree, 

And girded to our pleasant wanderings 

When the cool wind came freshly from the hills; 
And when the tinting of the Autumn leaves 
Had faded from its glory, we have sat 

By the good fires of Winter, and rejoiced 

Over the fulness of the gathered sheaf. 

“ God has been good to us!” *Tis He whose hand 
Moulded the sunny hills, and hollowed out 
The shelter of the valleys, and doth keep 

The fountains in their secret places cou! ; 

And it is He who leadeth up the sun 

And ordereth the starry influences, 

And tempereth the keenness of the frost— 

And therefore, in the plenty of the feast, 

And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 

Have praises for the well completed year. 


THREE VISITS 
TO THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 
1705—1806—1840. 


Translated for the New Mirror from the French of Emile Marco de 
Saint Hilaire. 


Tue ninth of May, 1705, the soldiers of the Hotel des 
Invalides were ranged in columns in the vast Court of Hon- 
our. It was a magnificent, and, at the same time, touch- 
ing spectacle, to see two thousand brave men, all more or 
less mutilated, thronging around the colours they had taken 
in so many battles. 

In the unequal ranks of these martyrs of war, were sol- 
diers of all ages. Each glorious phasis of the monarchy had 
its representative. These, were in the engagements of Fri- 
bourg or at Rocroy; those, at the passage of the Rhine, or 
at the taking of Maestrich; some had conquered Flanders, 
others Roussillon ; the smallest number, the oldest and most 
infirm, had assisted at the seige of Rochelle under Cardinal 
Richelieu ; some even remembered the battle of Mariendal, 
under Turenne. All seemed happy and proud to resume 
the pikes and muskets they had borne on those memorable 
days. From a sentiment of gratitude and happiness, they 
appeared to contemplate religiously their chief, as mutilated 
as themselves, who had commanded them in those epochs 
so glorious for France and their great king. 

Joy was beaming in every countenance. They were 
awaiting Louis XIV., who, for the first time, was going to 
visit the old defenders of the throne. He had written, with 
his own hand, to the Marshal de Grancey, the governour of 
the Invalides, that he should leave Versailles for a few hours 
to come and mirror himself before the glorious remains of 
his battalions. 

In the meantime the cannoniers were standing with light- 
ed matches near the cannon; the bronze, to thunder, await- 
ed only the signal of the monarch’s arrival. Every eye was 
fixed on the road of Cours-la-Reine ; every heart beat with 
impatience. At length a Pequeur, in the livery of the king, 
covered with dust and waving his gray cap, decorated with 
red plumes, announced to the crowd, who thronged the 
great avenue of the hotel, the arrival of the royal cortege. 
In an instant the cannon growled, the Invalides resumed 
their arms, and the long line of living wrecks stood motion- 
less and silent. 

Soon the royal carriage was seen entering the esplanade. 





household, preceded by two couriers with long batons, and 
a piquet of the body-guard in his casaque of red velvet, laced 
with silver at the seams; but from one of those delicate 
courtesies which Louis XIV. knew how to observe, hardly 
had the body-guard reached the grilles of the hotel, than, 
sheathing their swords and alighting from their horses, they 
ranged themselves on both sides the way. 

“ Monsieur de Breteuil,” said the monarch to his captain 
of the guards, “ a king of France has no need of an escort 
when surrounded by his soldiers.” 

He then descended from his carriage, and followed by 
the dauphin, the Marquis de Louvois, minister of war, the 
Marshal of Luxembourg, the Duke de la Force, and the 
gentlemen who accompanied them, he passed before the 
venerable militia, addressing, to soldiers and officers, the 
gracious words he found upon the occasion. 

Arriving opposite a group of colours, borne by young in. 
valids, the king took off his hat, and stopped a moment to 
look with compassion upon the youngest soldier of the 
group, whose appearance still retained marks of physical 
suffering. He must have been severely wounded in the 
neck, to judge from the effort he made to hold his head 
erect. The king called the attention of the Marquis de 
Louvois to this soldier. 

“ He is very young,” said he to the latter; and then, ad. 
dressing the soldier, he asked his name. 

“* Maurice, sire,” he replied, timidly. 

“In what battle were you wounded ?” 

* At Hochstett,* sire.” 

At this name, the countenance of Louis, already grave, 
grew still darker. 

“ Under the command of what marshal did you fight?” 
added the king. 

“ Sire, of Monseigneur de Tallard.” 

‘* Messieurs de Tallard and Marsein,” resumed the mon- 
arch, turning to his courtiers, “number brilliant pages 
enough in the history of their houses to make this forgotten ; 
the sun itself has spots.” 

And addressing himself anew to the young soldier: 

* Are you happy here ?” 

“ Ah! sire,” replied Maurice, touched by these words, 
“‘ the kindness of your majesty leaves your faithful soldiers 
nothing to desire.” 

The Marshal de Grancey then approached the king, and 
respectfully said: 

“ Sire, rejoice in your work! Before you, the defenders 
of France had no asylum. The illustrious ancestors of your 
majesty granted a hospital only for their services and their 
infirmities; now, thanks to you, sire, we have a palace. 
Discouragement and distress cannot reach those who have 
shed their blood in your majesty’s service.t Deign to ac- 
cept our thanks for such a benefit. Every day we pray 





*The battle of Hochstett, or Blenheim, in Germany, was fought 
August 13th, 1704. Eugene and Marlborough gained a complete 
victory over the Marshals Tallard and de Marsein. Tallard lost his 
son on that day, killed by a blow of aculverin, and himself was 
made prisoner. 

+ Until the fifteenth century, the invalid soldiers lived only on 
alms, sometimes even on robbery ; or were placed in fortified castles, 
whose lords held them in the quality of mortes payes ; that is to say, 
they were fed, clothed, and lodged gratis, for watching night and day 
on the ramparts. Henry IV. was the first king of France who tried to 
repair the ingratitude of his predecessors, in placing at the hospital of 
L’Oursine the officers and soldiers who had been wounded in his 
service. Louis XIII. assigned them the Bicetre, which was then only 
a vast hopital. Louis XIV. at last erected the Hotel des Invalides, 
such as we see it now, by an edict in 1670. The buildings were com- 
menced the same year, and, excepting the church and dome, com- 








It was surrounded by equerries and gentlemen of the king’s 





pleted in 1764. 
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God, all-powerful, to bestow on your majesty the treasures 
of his favour; and if the blood that is left us still could be 
useful to your comfort or glory, command it. We will show 
to those who have succeeded us, that, to serve our king, our 
hearts can make us forget our age.” 

At these words an old cannonier, who had had one of his 
legs shot off at the passage of the Rhine, advanced tottering 
towards the king, and said to him, in that tone of freedom 
which distinguishes old soldiers : 

“ Sire, Monseigneur the governour is right. Your inva- 
lids can yet show an example ; and, for his part, Laramée is 
quite ready to resume, on the bastion, his old place of battle.” 

Louis appeared touched at this proof of devotion, and 
glancing along the line of soldiers before him, he again 
asked : 

“ Well, my children, are you all happy here ?” 

Until then, respect and etiquette had imposed solemn 
silence ; but when the king interrogated, it was necessary 
to reply, and two thousand voices exclaimed: 

“ Yes! yes! Vive le roi! Vive Louis!” 

Hats were swung on the tops of pikes, arms raised above 
the ranks, and a murmur arose like that of victory on the 
field of battle. 

The king, accompanied by the Marshal de Grancey, and 
a piquet of honour chosen from among the invalid officers, 
passed through the principal parts of the hotel. This piquet 
was composed of only twenty men, and among these twen- 
ty warriors, ten walked with the aid of wooden legs; each 
one of the ten others were destitute of one arm ; but every 
one wore on his countenance his brevet of nobility, so 
much were they gashed and seamed with frightful cicatrices. 
The biographies of these twenty braves were almost fabu- 
lous. This one, a simple officer of fortune, at the combat at 
Beringen, seeing a ball come flying towards the Marquis de 
Thémines, his colonel, pushed him rudely off his horse, and 
in so doing lost one of his legs. The marquis, without diffi- 
culty, pardoned this want of respect. That one, an old cap. 
tain of the dragoons, aged seventy-five, had not much more 
than three hairs on his head ; still he managed to make a cue 
on his nape, and two frizzed curls at his ears. 

In the war with Frederick the Great, one of his arms was 
shot off. ‘“ Ah! my ring! my ring!” cried he to a trum- 
peter. “Go find my ring!” A lady at the court of Ver- 
sailles had given it to him. The trumpeter found it, and put 
it on his other hand ; then, having dressed his wound in haste, 
this dragoon captain pushed his horse into the melée, shout- 
ing Vive le roi! He considered himself very happy to ob- 
tain the cross of Saint Louis three years afterwards. 

So much courage, gallantry and sang froid, corresponded 
perfectly with the open countenance and manncrs comme 
il faut of these veterans of French glory. The king him- 
self made the remark, slackened his steps that all might fol- 
low him, and turning to the captain of his guard, said: 
““M. de Breteuil, we doubt whether a French king was 
ever suryounded by a more worthy body-guard.” 

On entering the church, the nave of which was not finish- 
ed, he said again to his minister of war: 

“ M. de Louvois, you must see that this chapel is enlarg- 
ed. The God of France is also the God of armies. His 
temple cannot be too vast; and under the dome, we wish 
to have appended the colours taken from our enemies. In 
the vaults of the church, the ashes of our marshals shall re- 
pose. Henceforth, I wish our royal Hotel des Invalides to 
be the Saint Denis of our great captains.” 

“ Sire, the orders of your majesty shall be executed,” re- 
plied the minister, inclining himself profoundly. 

At the moment, as the king was leaving the chapel, a car- 


riage with six horses arrived in the government court, and 
the dauphiness, accompanied by Madame de Maintenon, 
and the Duchess of Chevreuse, and the Duchess of Reque- 
laure, descended from it. 

“ Eh, ladies,” said the king, adyancing gallantly with his 
chapeau in his hand, “is it thus traitorously you come to 
surprise us ?” 

“ Sire,” replied the princess, smiling, “ the faithful sub- 
jects of your majesty were jealous of the happiness you had 
kept secret from them. Mademoiselle the marchioness,” 
added she, pointing with her fan to Mademoiselle de Main- 
tenon, “ was very desirous of accompanying us.” 

“Sire,” said the latter, with finesse, after making a cere. 
monious reverence, “ Mademoiselle, the dauphiness, has not 
forgotten when your majesty made her a witness of the ex. 
ploits of your soldiers at the sieges of Landrecies and Mons, 
and has wished to see again, in peace, those whcse valour 
she had admired in war.” 

*“ Ah! madame,” interrupted the king, who understood 
perfectly the allusion which the favourite wished to make to 
Mademoiselle de Montespan, whom she had succeeded, 
‘is that souvenir not to be forgotten ?” 

“Sire,” continued the marchioness, in a caressing tone, 
“your majesty has accustomed all who have the honour of 
serving him, to love heroes; is it, then, surprising, that they 
have wished to visit the asylum he has consecrated for 
them ?”” 

“ Truly, ladies,” replied the monarch, still more gallantly, 
“this day is happy for me, since your presence crowns it. 
| Accompany me, then, into the midst of my brave soldiers, if 
| it is only to make them forget for a moment the cares of a 
| very sad existence, alas! since they can no longer serve 
| under the banners of Bellona.” 

‘Glory, sire, ought to be the only consolation of heroes,” 
said the favourite, in a sententious manner. 

“It consoles, it is true,” resumed the monarch, suppress. 
| ing a sigh ; “ but it does not always compensate for the loss 
‘of our best years.” 

The royal cortege left the hotel in the midst of acclama- 
tions and vivats from the soldiers assembled on the porticoes, 
on the fortifications, and at all the windows of the building. 
| The cannon saluted the departure of Louis XIV. as it had 
saluted his arrival. The next day the cannoniers, wishing 
to perpetiate the remembrance of this visit, engraved on the 
bronze of the rampart the following inscription: 

‘‘ Louis the Grand, for the first time, honoured, with his 
august presence, his Hotel royal des Invalides, the ninth of 
May, 1705.” E. P. 





WANT OF CONFIDENCE. 

A little Frenchman loaned a merchant five thousand dol- 
lars when “ the times were good.” He called at the count- 
ing-house, a few years ago, in a state of agitation not easily 
described. 

“ How do you do?” inquired the merchunt. 

‘* Sick—ver sick,” replied monsieur. 

“ What's the matter?” 

“ De times is de matter.” 

“ Detimes ?—what disease is that?” 

‘“ De malaide vat break all de marchants, ver much.” 

“ Ahe—the timés, eh?—well, they are bad, very bad, sure 
enough ; but how do they affect you ?” 

“Vy, monsieur, I lose de confidance.” 

“Tn whom ?” 

“ In everybody.” 

‘* Not in me, I hope?” 








‘Pardonnez moi, monsieur; but I do not know who to 
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trust 4 present, when all de marchants break several times, 
all to pieces.” 

«Then I presume you want your money?” 

« Oui, monsieur, I starve for want of argent.” 

« Can’t you do without it ?” 

«“ No, monsieur, I must have him.” 

«You must?” 

“ Qui, monsieur,” said little dimity-breeches, turning pale 
with apprehension for the safety of his money. | 

« And you can’t do without it?” | 

« No, monsieur, not von other leetle moment longare.” | 

The merchant reached his bank-book—drew a check on | 
the bank for the amount, and handed it to his visiter. 

“ Vat is dis, monsieur ?” 

“ A check for five thousand dollars, with the interest.” 

«Js it bon?” said the Frenchman, with amazement. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Have you de l’argent in the bank ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And it is parfaitement convenient to pay de sum ?” 

“Undoubtedly. What astonishes you ?” 

“ Vy, dat you have got him in dees times.” 

“Oh, yes, and I have plenty more. I owe nothing that I 
cannot pay at a moment's notice.” 

The Frenchman was perplexed. 

“ Monsieur, you shall do me one leetle favour, eh?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Vell, monsieur, you shall keep de l’'argent for me some 
leetle year longer.” 

“ Why, I thought you wanted it.” 

“ Tout au contraire. I no vant de l’argent—I want de | 
grand confidance. Suppose you no got de money, den 1 
vant him ver much—suppose you got him, den I no vant! 
him at all. Vous comprenez, eh?” | 

After some further conference, the little Frenchman pre- | 
vailed upon the merchant to retain the money, and left the | 
counting-house with a light heart, and a countenance very 
different from the one he wore when he entered. His con- 
fidence was restored, and although he did not stand in need 
of the money, he wished to know that his property was in 
safe hands. 

This little sketch has a moral, which the reader will do 
me the favour to explain for himself. 





| 





AIT 


LirE AND DEATH—A LAW OF NATURE. 

Deartu is neither a law of hatred nor a law of vengeance ; 
itis the condition of that which is. God has opposed it to 
life in order to maintain life. 

The flowers of spring must fade, in order that autumn may 
produce its fruits ; generations must pass away, that love may 
produce its fruits. Life and death act like a single power: 
the one is charged to clear the place, the other to refill it ; 
their visible end is not to create, not to destroy, but to per- 
petuate the great spectacle of nature. 

Thus, there is nothing more remarkable than the harmony 
of these two powers, and, if we may so express it, than the 
equality of their labour. ‘They advance at an equal pace, 
without either overtaking or passing each other; life sows, 
death reaps ; and the reproductions and losses counterpoise 
each other. ‘The destiny of the world depends upon the 
preservation of this equilibrium. You could not give death 
an advantage over life, or life over death, without annihi- 
— creation, for creation is the work of death as well as of 

e. 





And, this is so true, that in order to cause life to cease upon 
the earth, it would be sufficient to establish a single exception 
to the law of death, 1 do not say in the human race, but in the 
most ephemeral being—a plant, a gnat, a fly, a fish. The 
seeds of a single poppy would cover the earth in six im 
and no more than three years would be required for a whitin 
to encumber the seas with its progeny. Fortunately, dea 
is always on the watch. Foreseeing and preserving, it pre- 
vents these frightful multiplications, without ever annihilating 
the species ; it saves the world from the excess of life. 
is respect, we will dare to say, that death is but the in- 








| strument of life. All its power is reduced to cueda 

| forms of matter which it cannot destroy, and which life again 
takes from it. Thus, death has only power over the form. 

| The essence of all things escapes it. A similar fact presents 


g the 


|, to our souls something more than hope ! 


It is, then, from not knowing death that we surround it with 
apprehension. It is a crime for a man to kill a man, because 
he takes away that which he cannot restore ; but in the hands 
of God, it opens out a passage to the human race; it calls 
| generations upon the earth. Were the work of death to be 
| suspended, this immense stream would cease to flow. When 

the perceptible object of death is to multiply existences, can 
| its imperceptible object be to annihilate ? 

And yet, moralists do not cease to tell us of the terrors of 
death: some regard it as a scourge ; others as a punishment. 
But if death be a law of vengeance, life is a law of wrath. 
| Wherefore, then, do so many joys and hopes exist in our 

hearts, so many sublime inspirations in our souls? Wherefore 
| this sun, these harvests, this verdure : the air, perfumes, colours, 
| and the delightful harmonies which indicate more goodness 
;than power? Wherefore is life, in fact, this creation of a 
| double self, (moi,) one of which, being altogether material, 
' takes possession of nature, while the other detaches itself from 
| nature to take possession of heaven ; for our life on earth is 
| double, and promises us two worlds. It is true that we arrive 
|in this world without defence and without intelligence, but 
| we also arrive in it beneath the safeguard of maternal ten- 
|derness. Then come the sports of early infancy, then the 
| illusions of youth and love, which would suffice to our hap- 
| piness, since they raise us up to God. We want for nothing 

in the voyage, and Providence, which foresees all its neces- 
| sities, has not forgotten its end. It bestows upon us the sen- 
| timent of infinity, which it refused to us at our entry into 
; life. 
We must dare to say, however singular it may appear, tha 
| we apprehend death because we shut our eyes to the benefits 
\of life. If we knew better what God has done for us, we 
| should also know better what he reserves for us. Our double 
life is a heavenly gift of love and goodness—a magnificent, a 
| gratuitous gift. We were not, and here is a power which was 
| from all eternity, that calls us not only to live and to feel, as 
,all else lives and feels, but also to love him. This power 


|| which was, this divinity which created, gave us at first inno- 


| cence and ignorance, and subsequently opened to us all the 
paths of imagination and of maauienaee y innocence we at- 
| tain to the happiness of knowing. These two first conditions 
| of life, which seem to attest our weakness, thus become the 
source of our sweetest pleasures ; ignorance is the attribute of 
childhood, it comprises in an unlimited futurity all the joys of 
love, and a world to contemplate. What a multitude of rea- 
| sons for loving life! But in proportion as the soul developes 
itself, as it feels itself free, eternal, infinite, more powerful 
| than all the powers of nature ; in proportion as the sentiment 
of the sublime raises it above worlds and suns, and in propor- 
| tion as it frees itself from all the pains and pleasures of the 
| flesh, does it imagine a something beyond all thatit feels and all 
that it sees. Oh! then, what numerous reasons are there not 


|| for loving death ; what numerous reasons for comprehending 


|and hoping in the divine Creator of all things, the Power 
| which was, is, and ever shall be; of whom, notwithstanding 
| our weakness, we are permitted to have a glimpse ; and to 


| whom, notwithstanding our nothingness, we are allowed to 


ray. 
: ‘The life of this world is a happiness, since it is the way 
which leads us to God. 

Thus in proportion as life speaks, death loses its terrors, and 
appears to our souls but as a passage from darkness to light, a 
| gate opening into heaven, at the threshold of which we only 
| leave a corpse ; a thing which, says Bossuet, has no longer a 
| name, a handful of ashes. 
| Hence, to die is to be transformed ; it is to pass from one 
life to another, from a world where we seek for truth, toa 

world where we possess it. Death leads us to God; this is a 
fact which destroys all its pains. 

It is, then, for want of faith that we apprehend death, for 
want of enlightenment that we curse it ; it is the ——, bene- 
fit of this life, since it is the end of life. But, do you say, I 
would not die. Well, be itso. Suppose God to give thee an 
‘eternity upon the earth. What a terrible present! Thou 
wouldst be condemned always to desire, without ever possess- 
ing ; always to seek, without ever finding ; to have constantly 
a glimpse of, without ———ey : always to love, without 
ever knowing the God whom thou lovest. Alas! what would 
life be, if it were restricted to this world, with desires which 
constantly extend beyond? All that which man seeks, loves, 
adores, has a glimpse of—where is it? Nowhere here—below. 
Death then must give us that which life shows us. Death is 
therefore a good, the greatest good which the soul can cop- 
ceive ; the entrance to an eternity, which would be a ish- 
ment upon earth, the accomplishment of the promises which 
life makes to us. 

Man of little faith! thou blasphemest death, and it is by its 
means that thou mayst possess all the treasures which God 
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rmite thee in this life only to have a glimpse of and to desire. | LATE HOURS AND BAD COMPANY. 
Ko understand death, is to study to live well; to understand | 


life, is to be happy in degth. | “ And Love—which, on their bridal eve, 
tus, then, repose fearlessly upon this bed whereon the | Had promised long to stay— 

human race reposes. If wrath do not weigh heavily upon our | Forgot his promise—took French leave, 

life, wherefore should it suddenly show itself at our death? | And bore his lamp away.” —Hatecx. 

‘The laws of nature are laws of Gccataiiese, which protect | 





us unto the end ; and it is perhaps in their last expression that || Cuarces T.- was married a few years ago. Ho 
God has placed the great secret of futurity. Observe the ||... , happy man. His business was a thriving one, and he 
dying looks of all creatures directed towards the place where | : : ¢ ’ 
their posterity must be renewed. The butterfly falls near the | snapped his fingers, and said he did not care a fig for the 
flower in pene “4 = =o its eggs the ow at the — || presidents, cashiers and directors of all the banks in Christen. 
of the tree which sheltered its nest; the goat dies among its aN - 
bd the bull in the meadows, pk out upon the rich || dom, for he owed them nothing ; and was not obliged to 
sture ; but man dies with his head and eyes turned towards i bow, and stoop, and cringe to them for a discount, as many 


eaven, as a symbol of his immortality. || do now-a-days, until it is quite impossible to stand erect in 
: | the presence of an honest man. He had a house in Broad. 


Tue following contrast of civilized and savage life is good | way, near the Bowling-Green, and lived more like a nabob 

sense and as good poetry.—Eps. | than well becomes a decent republican in this democratic 

Canst soy we ape ee your —_ me a '|country. His wife had been a belle and a beauty ; but, like 
Wilt thou join thy wretched brethren in the far isles of the sea, || F Peres 

Lacking taasiotes, lacking comfort—and in sloth and paltry | '™°"Y others of her om she had a will of her own, which 

strife || she did not lay aside with her bridal garments. Everybody 


heh | 
Ignobly waste thy heritage—an unreturning life. ! envied Charles his good fortune. Matters went on swim- 


— ee Oe Se ents Oy || mingly. Charles was a high fellow—fond of his friends— 


All wisdom that the older time hath garnered for the new; | fond of his horses—fond of his dogs—and fond of having his 
Where wizard Skill, and smiling Power, and gentle Taste unite, ||... i, everythin Sie Uked company—geve particn at bis 
To image forth the secret thought of genius to the sight ; 1 Ngee oa agit pan} , : ; 
In vast and cunning enginery—in piles of plastic stone, =| own house, and attended balls, routs and soirees at those of 
Where the rugged rock grows graceful with a beauty not its his neighbours. He was, in short, a fine, gay, dashing 
And wide abroad o’er woodlands, and o’er fields of bending | *P@rk—full of health and spirits, and in the very bloom 


grain, | of life. Yet, with all his good qualities, Charles T 
O’er cities thronged and stately, and the broad bays of the | aq one fault, which his wife endeavored in vain to correct. 
main, 


The trader's viewless safe-guard and the tiller's strongest He would occasionally stay out until midnight; and, when. 
‘ever this occurred, Mrs. T met him at the threshold 

eace of his own door, with chidings and complaints. Now, Mr. 
{ mains marked your arts and culture—I will kneel again and | T had a touch of Gloster’s condition, which “ could 


pray. EOP A not brook the spirit of reproof;” so that the course his wife 
| hy = ame pet pes pte ws epirit like @ bird's, , | took to remedy the defect in his character, only made mat- 
To be servitor end bondsman to a brace of crafty words ! ters worse—and discontent and family bickerings were the 
I have seen your haggard workman in the hot and murky room, | -..uit ; frequent wranglings followed, and an open rupture 
Where clanking engine thunders, and creaks the clattering ? ‘ : 

loom ; nally ensued ; consequently, in process of time, both hus. 
Your —_ and ghastly children I have seen them weekly | band and wife grew heartily tired of each other. One day 











ease, - . 
Broods the summer-calm of order, smiles the golden light of 








Into nO of the Steam-Fiend for a little coin of gold ; || a gvand entertainment was given in honour of a distinguish- 
And I read upon their faces what culture they can feel (ed senator. Charles T: of course attended. The 


Who are menials to a furnace, or the workmates of a wheel. || dinner was excellent—the speeches eloquent—the wines 
I have seen your miner groping in the entrails of the soil, |} . ; ‘ 

His life one starless midnight of dull and crushing toil ; sparkling, and the company even more sparkling than the 
I have seen your starving vassal sweat and till a, ‘wine. Charles did not go home that night at all, but ar- 
—o qqeany sents tia Dietatege thes te dit net dose to rived at his own door just as St. Paul’s elock struck the hour 
I have seen men lie death-striken beside the swarming street, | of four. The morning was drear and cold. Nota light 
— _— dreary hovels echoed with the tramp of passing was to be seen—not a footstep to be heard—the watchmen 
I have sean them waste untended, I have seen them die forgot, | WeTe turned in and the gas-lamps were turned out; and, 





Their very corpses beggars for a place wherein to rot! —_—_|| more dismal still, the door of Mr. T ’s dwelling was 
eee your sullen “ order” —how it keeps the land in 1 locked! This had never happened before, and Charles's 


The tokens of its presence and the wed judgment-hall ; || patriotism gave way to his petulance. He pulled most 
ag ng eco esi ea 8 a '| lustily at the bell—he broke the wire—he dashed the han- 
ith the hangman in its courtyard an soldiers gate. | : é : 

I ie seen our men that traffic, with keen, oe eyes, | dle on the pavement 3 but no one answered his summons. 
Beguile the weak and trustful with their smooth and silken lies ; || He addressed himself to the knocker—rap, rap, r-a-p, and 
I have seen your bearded cravens grow paralyzed and pale, || repeated ; r-a-p, r—a—p, r-r-a-p-p, and again repeated ; but 
At a great man’s frowning visage or a gossip’s slanderous tale ; Ii : The i : : 
I have seen your suitors praying for justice long deferred, || all in vain. inmates were either asleep, or dead—it 
| was not certain which ; but it was certain that no one came 

to his relief. It was striking five o’clock ; and an old ban. 


While Law’s grave sages pondered o’er and juggled with a 

ruth, ay tam cock, in an adjacent stable, had “ thrice done salutation 
By coward falsehoods slaughtered, lie down and die in youth ; | t, the dawn.” The musical timepiece, on the marble man. 
Yet gaily speeds the revel in your palaces of ease, E ; ’ ; 
While howling round the portals are woes and wrongs like || te! in the front room of his own house, was playing the 


these ! popular air of “ How brightly breaks the morning”—but no 
ted out the greensward, you have walled about 8 

You —— ” gre y' friendly hand withdrew the bolt that kept him from his bed. 
And the dark breath of the furnace taints the sunlight and the || Rap, rap, rap, went the knocker once more, and louder than 
A eee spied enbutmmamiesautnindedigananen ever. Up flew the windows of almost every house in the 
Tolls swetched in your wi om, with your freedom ye are || neighbourhood, except his own—and out shot various night- 
caps and bandanas to inquire what the deuse was the mat- 
ter? Charles endeavoured to explain, when, with a bitter 


Isle of the summer forests ! thy homes are for the free. c.|| reproof for disturbing people in their virtuous beds, and for 


word ; 
I have seen the brave and hopeful, who have boldly spoke for | 
T 


slaves ; 
Ye have toiled to fasten fetters—ye may wear them—but, for 
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waking them out of their innocent sleep at such unreasona- |of coming good, and ever crying “ Lo, here,” and “ Lo, 
ble hours, down went the sashes, and—presto !—the night- |, ' there,” as a glimpse of unreal things appears amid the roll- 
caps and bandanas disappeared in less time than you could || ing dark clouds of futurity. All join in the pursuit, but what 
say Jack Robinson ! Charles was boiling over with rage. He |; || is the end thereof? Alas! it may be compared to the race 
tried the window-shutters, the cellar-door, and the grate to | i of children, hunting the gaudy butterfly of summer, which 
the coal-vault, but all tono purpose. Finally, a thought struck || \ | playeth before their eyes in tantalizing, many-coloured beau- 
him, and he resolved to scale the garden-wall. He repaired | ty, flitting from tree to tree, and from flower to flower, 
to the rear of the house with that intention. While clamb- || often apparently within reach, and then darting away to a 
ering over the bricks, he was arfested by one of the guar. | || distance. 
dians of the night, who had awakened from a delicious nap, | 

just in the nick of time to seize him by the leg and bear him | | SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
away to the watch-house. Here he remained until day- \| To Messrs. Gates anp Seaton: 

break, when he was dismissed by Mr. Justice Merritt, with | It is curious how much may be born of “a scrape” be- 
an admonition to keep better hours in future! How the lady || tween catgut and horse-hair! We have had two nights of 
explained the matter—how it happened that none of the | violin phrenzy, and applause, for a trick with a fiddle-bow, 
household heard the bell and knocker—and why a night. | | that would have embalmed the heart of Demosthenes within 
latch was added soon after to the front-door, are matters that | Hl item,’ Bixg Sones monde has given a fair hearing to the rival 
we know nothing about; and, if we did, they are not | elbows, and, by acclamation at least, Olé Bull has it. As 
worth recording here. We pass over these and other unin- | it is the rage, and, as even sages take interest in rages, per- 
teresting particulars for the sake of brevity, and leave the | haps I had better “ make a clean breast,” and tell you all 
reader to account for a mysterious advertisement which has || | I know about it—albeit, like barley-water, if the fever were 
recently been published in the newspapers, wherein it is | | cured, it would be unpalatable slop. 

vet forth that a certain very ill-used lady claims to be divore- }) 
ed frum her husband, on the grounds that he is given to || 
late hours and bad company ! 


The conversation of the town, of course, is largely em- 
| broidered with the concernings of these fiddle-monsters, 
\; | and news, as you know, is stripped, like corn, of much of 
eee a jits picturesque outer husk and silken lining before it is 
PRACTICAL AND SPECULATIVE ABILITY. loons into paragraph-cakes sent to be devoured at a dis. 
Tue two kinds of ability here pointed out must exist more | tance. Olé Bull is not simply Olé Bull, but a star with four 
or less in every individual, but they are often combined in | || satellites—his grim keeper, his handsome secretary, his mes- 
very unequal proportions. A high degree of speculative is |senger, and his lacquey. The door of his parlour at the 
frequently found in conjunction with a low degree of practi- || '| Astor is beset, antechamber-fashion, from morning till night 
cal, ability ; and conversely, the practical talents are some- | “with orchestra people, people from the music shops, and all 
times superiour to the speculative. Men, who having ex- | ‘the tribe who get fat upon the droppings of enthusiasm. 
hibited the greatest powers of mind in their writings, have } What he says is made into anecdotes, and wherever he goes 
been found altogether inefficient in active life, and incapa- follows the digito monstrari. ‘There is an aristocracy of 
ble of availing themselves of their own wisdom. With com- |; catgut, however, and Artot and Vieux-temps look upon Olé 
prehensive views and a capacity for profound reasoning on | Bull as the House of Lords look upon O'Connell, and greet 
human affairs, they have felt bewildered in actual emergen- } him as the rocks do the rising tide. Artot has been a king’s 
cies. Keen and close observers of the characters, the fail- || page, and Vieux-temps is, I believe, a chevalier decoré, and 
ings, and the accomplishments of others, they have not had | both of them have the porcelain air. The French popula- 
the power of conforming their own conduct to their theo. | tion of New-York made a “ white-and-red-rose” business of 
retical standard of excellence. Giants in the closet, they || it; and it was remarked last night that there was not a 
have proved but children in the world. This destitution of | Frenchman to be seen at Olé Bull’s concert. Artot is quite 
practical talent in men of fine intellect often excites the a minion of popularity with the fashionables—his expressive 
wonder of the crowd. ‘They seem to expect that he who | eyes and sentimental elegance probably the raison pourquoi. 
has shown powers of mind bespeaking an almost all-com- | Vieux-temps’s first concert on Monday night was a very 
prehensive intell'gence, and who has, perhaps, poured a | stylish j jam. He isa small, pony-built man, with gold rings 
flood of light on the path of action to be pursued by others, |) | in his ears, and a face of genteel ugliness, but touchingly 
should, as a matter of course, be able to achieve any enter- || |ygubrious in its expression. With his violin at his shoulder, 
prise and master any difficulties himself. Such expectations, |! he has the air of a husband undergoing the nocturnal pen- 








however, are unreasonable and ill-founded. | ance of walking the room with “ the child”—and perform. 
SaaaeanaaEE sonneeenns | ing it, too, with unaffected pity. He plays with the purest 
INDEPENDENCE. | and coldest perfection of art, and is doubtless more learned 


on the violin than either of the rival performers, but there is 
Whieper but a distant promise thereof into the ear of man, |! ® vitreous clearness and precision in his notes that would 
and straightway, though he were sluggish, and dull, and make them more germaine to the humour of before break- 
torpid as the sleeping sloth, he shall arise to gird on his | fast than to the warm abandon of vesper-tide. His sister 
armour and prepare for the strife. The hope of independ. | travels with him, (a pretty blonde, very unlike him,) and 
ence stirreth up his soul; and, as the war-horse that heareth | accompanies him on the piano. 

“the trumpets and the thunder” of the battle and the | Olé Bull’s concert was deferred till last evening, and the 
“shouting afar off,” he paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth | immense capacity of the Tabernacle was filled to suffoca- 
in his strength, and he goeth on. Independence is the ad- || tion. He appeared after the usual appetizer of an overture, 
mired, the coveted of all, the ideal goal of earthly happiness; || and was received with a tumult. Verily, he is made for a 
and we all press onward, by paths various as our manifold ||‘ tribune of the people ” Th? angel who “ makes men 
and dissimilar passions and inclinations, to attain the prize. || politic” never moulded a creature more native to the central 
And hope, undying hope, is by our side, grasping at shadows | plane of popularity. A splendid animal—herculean and 


Wuart a glorious and animating word is independence 
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graceful—a faculty of ‘looking, at the same time, overpow- 
ered and self-possessed—an unlimited suavity full of reserve 


—calm lips and wild eyes—cool dexterity and desperate | 


abandonment to his theme—he would have done as well at 
any thing else as at music. He is what Mrs. Ramsbottom 
would call a “ natural pagoda.” 

It is presumptuous in a layman of the religion of music 
to attempt a critical distinction between these two or three 
first violinists of the world. Anybody can see differences in || 
their playing, but only a musician can define the degrees in |) 
which they differ. Olé Bull’s violin seems to have been 
made where horses and cats were of a wilder breed. He 
gets out of it a peculiar quality of note, not at first quite || 
satisfactory to the ear, but approaching articulate language || 
as it departs from the glassy melody drawn from the instru- || 
ment by others. I have no doubt that, to himself, the in- 
strument is as good as articulate. He expects it to talk in- 
telligibly to others; and it would, possibly, to those who 
knew music and heard him often. I proposed to him in con- 
versation, what I think would test the expression of his mu- 
sic very fairly—the transfer of Collins’s Ode on the Passions 
to the violin. The audience could then follow him, as they 
do an opera by a translated libretto. 

Wallace is about to enter the field against the violinists, 
many of the musical people here being quite persuaded that 
he plays as well as any of them. He is certainly the great- 
est pianist we ever had in America, and he is really embar- 
rassed between the two instruments—the very highest de- 
gree of excellence requiring complete devotion to one only. 
He and Olé Bull met one evening at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s in London, but without hearing each other play, and || 
they have run together, here, like drops of water—similar 
in quality and degree of genius, as well as in impulsive and 
poetical disposition. They met in Bull’s room an evening 
or two since and played duets on the piano and violin, solos, 
&c. till morning. Wallace likes New-York so well that he 
has determined to make it his residence, publishing his ex- 
quisite musical compositions here, &c. He is a great ac- 
cession to the musical world, as he is a large essential drop 
added to the soul resident in this great mass of human life. 
I offer him one man’s welcome. 

I understand the piano rage is the next thing to come 
off, and that Lizst and Thalberg are positively coming over. 


Taking musical accomplishment in such large slices as we 
{ 


do, our vast country is likely to become the main body cor- 
porate of the music of the world. 
other field of musical enterprise now. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Suaxe hands! Exchange congratulations! Be merry! Be 
happy! ANOTHER YEAR Is GONE! It is poetry to regret the || 


past—only poetry. Rejoice that the encumbrance of an- || 


other year is thrust behind—that another gate onward is 


flung open—that though this youth is passing or past, you || 


are by so much nearer to a new youth beyond—and, better 
and brighter, as well as beyond. There is no instinct of re- 
gret for the past. Spite of Death brought nearer, and the 
shroud unfolded to receive us—spite of Decrepitude and 


Neglect and Pain rising up like phantoms in the way—we || 


are happy to grow old. The soul rejoices. New year! 
New year! Death closer, but something the soul yearns af- 
ter, coming at his heels! 
time! Who would—instinct only consulted—go back ! 
Eternal progress is the thirst of life, as it is of the whole eter- 
nity of wich life is a part. The world says so by accla- 





It pays better than any || 


Who, upon impulse, would retard |) 


IF orgive slights, neglects, i injuries! Go laughing through the 
gate of the new year! 

Dear reader, we do not know, always, when we sit down 
| to gossip with you, what our pen means to do with us. We 
| feel, as Burns expresses a similar dilemma, that 
| “ Perhaps, it will turn out a sang— 

Perhaps, turn out a sermon.” 

For once let us be grave, and since the passing of time ig 
the theme of the hour, let us give you a passage or two from 
a sermon we have been lately preaching on the value of the 
present, and the stimulants to its full improvement. 

‘* For wise purposes, God has made us creatures of habit, 
But, like all the gifts of God, the force of habit is capable of 

being perverted to evil, and requires caution in the using, 
| A man designs the building of a house for the pleasure of 

| living in it—but by the time it is completed, the pleasure of 
| building often becomes paramount to the comfort of oceu- 
|pying. The assiduities and excitement which accompany 
the winning of affection—intended (possibly) to be engaged 
in but once—become by repetition, more pleasurable than 
the possession of the heart when it is won. The struggle 
for political power is often sweeter than the prize. The ex. 
citement of exhorting sinners to repentance might be missed, 
if they’had all repented. And—as you all know—the spend- 
ing of money is irksome indulgence to the man who has 
spent his life in the saving and making it. That we must 
beware of habit—that we are in danger of substituting the 
means for the end—that the sweat of the brow, may be, 
with idiotic fatuity, preferred to the bread of ease to which 
| it is the penitential antecedent—this, it seems to me, is one 
| hammer, at least, which might well drive the nail of a resolve 
for the cultivation of other capabilities than thrift in business, 

But if—of the goods God has made and given to the mer- 
chant—he were as careful as of the goods he buys, with his 
capital or credit—there would be little need of the reminder 
| I have just uttered. Does it not seem madness—that he, 
who in taking an account of stock, is careful not to omit the 
loss by selvedge and remnant, will leave the shelves of his 
brain—piled up with the gifts of his Maker—neither dusted 
nor overhauled—the precious commodities of immortal ma- 
nufacture wasting, beyond redemption for want of airing 
and cleansing ! 

And yet this need not be a retard to his business ! 

Who is there—so engrossed with trade or profession— 
| that he could not devote two hours a-day to an elegant pur- 
j Suit ¢ And what mental accomplishment is there that two 
' hours a-day of concentrated attention would not easily mas- 
| ter! What would a business-like contractor do—what think 
| you it would be reasonable that I should do—if, by commis. 
| sion from the guardian angel of any member of this society, 

I were instructed to farm out his life-time—to make the 
| most of him with the faculties God had given him for his 








use in this world—not merely as to achieving what it is his 
| present ambition to be, but what he is capable of being! 
| Should I be contented with the usual self-cultivation, or the 
want of it—in what is commonly called a very respectable 
man !—a man tolerably well in health—tolerably well-in- 
formed, a thrifty merchant, and a worthy citizen ! 
If I were so contented I should be a very untrustworthy 
; contractor. Oh no! I should discharge my trust very diffe- 
| rently from this. I should first, by any cost of training, put 
my ward into vigorous, unexceptionable bodily health. I 
| should take measures meanwhile to obtain a fair inventory 
| of his natural qualities of mind. I should wish to ascertain 





| if there were no elegant pursuit to which he had a leaning 


mation. The old year’s death is the festival of universal in- || more than to another—music, or painting, or poetry, or an- 


stinct. Visit your friends! Brighten the links between you! |! tiquities, or natural history, or languages—any acquirement, 
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in short, which he had fancied would come easy to him. a) 
should take measures to discipline his powers of discrimination 
and concentration. I should find out what amount of time 
it was necessary that he should devote to his business for its 
full prosperity—and allow that. If it were not indispen- 
sable that he should be at his place of business before 
eight o’clock, I would compel him to rise with the sun, and 
devote the two morning hours—the clearest-headed hours of 
the day—to the elegant pursuit first selected. And when 
he had mastered that—as he would do in a year, or ten 
years, I would find him another. He should not live, a 
mere fulfiller of the curse of earning his bread. He should 
not grow old as a person of no peculiarity. But at any rate, || 
and at whatever cost of incentive, I would make him so inte- || 
rested in self-accomplishment, that the property he was ac- 
quiring should seem secondary and subsidiary—and that || 
when he had accumulated an independence he would cast | 
off the habit of business with a feeling of relief, and turn | 
gladly and with his whole willing attention to the parallel 
but more ennobling pursuits of his intellect. 
most pleasurable habit would thus glide easily into a full oc- 
cupation for his old age, and dignify and embellish his de- | 
cline. ‘Too rare—singularly rare—since we all look forw ard | ! 





to old age, is the delightful spectacle of an elegant, accom- } 


plished, agreeable old man! But oh, how the harsh pros- 
pect of growing old is softened and brightened by such a 
sight, and how winning and endearing are they who have | 
not become repulsive with becoming old—when the snow | 
upon the head has not frozen the smile of courtesy—and || 
when the voice, though tremulous, still comes welcome from || 
the lips, because freighted with refinement and information. | 
God grant me, prosperity and fame as superfluities which I | 
covet, though I can make life pleasant without them—but || 
I will compromise, with health, to be both poor and ob-| 
scure—only let me be, in old age, loveable by those around || 
me! 

“Tt is possible that there are those present, to whom it 
has occurred, while I have been drawing this picture, that the 
spare time, and energies, of young men, were best employ- 
ed in the service of philanthropy, patriotism, or religion. 
These are, certainly, strong claimants on manhood, and 
they enjoin duties which should be liberally allowed for in all 
stewardship of human and immortal mind. But, in my 
opinion—with due deference to those who differ from me-— 
philanthropy is more in lack of liberal and silent givers than 
of devotees or preachers—and patriotism is best served by |! 
the least time devoted to politics, and religion is ill-taught 
when it crowds the future upon us to the exclusion of the 
present. God has placed no link of unworthy metal in our 
golden chain of existence. The present hour is as momen- 
tous, and as capable and worthy of being struck with a vi- 
bration for angel’s to hear, as any link welded, in the life 
from which we come, or yet to be added in eternity. This’ 








hour’s eyesight, this hour’s hearing, this hour’s sensibility to || 
| his shield. 


touch and motion—this hour’s capabilities of thought—are | 
for this hour and this hour only. Sight does not stop from |) 
becoming dim, because we do not use it to advantage, nor | 
does hearing stop from becoming dull, because we do not | 
refine it by music—nor touch from losing its delicacy, nor | 
thought from losing its power—because we have not im- | 
proved our day’s allowance of them. There is no accumu. || 
lation of these gifts till we have made money enough touse | 
them in this world—no storing of them away to be re-open- | 
ed in the leisure of heaven. 
being buried in the earth; but, whether we have one, or 
five—the parable teaches us—we must use what is given to 
us—and use them all.” * * * * #*} 


His daily and 


The talent is not saved by || 


el 
“In undertaking the ‘administratorship of another man’s 
capabilities, to which I have before alluded, I should use no 
incentive of emulation—no desire for approbation—other 
than his own consciousness, and the pride, in him, of those 
who loved him. The lamp I would kindle should shine 
only upon the inner walls of his heart; and be visible only 
to those who stood upon his hearth-stone, or gathered around 
his table. To be measured by every man who sets up, be- 
side you, his hasty and mechanical standard, and puts down 
your value with slate and pencil, is a necessity to submit 
to—but to know that it is truly done, that you have no price 
beyond his intrusive valuation—that, though you turn out 
| your innermost lining to the sun, you cannot heighten, nor 
| dee “pen, nor question, even to yourself, the superficial esti- 
| mate—this, it seems to me, is a humiliation to fly from, like 
| the wild horse from the bridle. 

“No two men ever met—no two whese intellectual mea- 
| sure were worth the ink of a record—without an unconscious 
| comparison of moral stature ;—and though they part like 
birds in the air, and show neither track nor lost feather, 
| they do not part as they met—but are, with inevitable, 








|| though, perhaps almst imperceptible triumph and humilia- 


| tion, heightened and diminished—one by the other. But— 
imperceptible as it is—each encounter is, to the better man, 
| a grain of sand dropped upon the mountain of self-respect, 
| and from that mountain, in conscious elevation at least, we 
touch the skirts of the angels above us. 
! “ Few are born, it is trae—to be distinguished from their 
| fellow men, and, in an address presented to an assembly of 
| miscellaneous mind, the profit, to be drawn from the sub- 
| ject, should cover, and be available for, all. But there are 
| few—certainly none, likely to be members of a society with 
the elevated objects of this—who have not, within their 
| being, faculties dormant—faculties uncalled upon in their 
| business—no member of this society, I venture to say, who 
| might not be, if he chose to be, something more than he 
| passes for in the world—something the world might be 
| welcome to find out, at its leisure, and would then over- 
rate (if that were worth anything) for his having never con- 
| descended to enlighten them. Did I call this consciousness 
| of superiority a lamp—a thing to be lighted and go out— 
and be found only in solitude and at home! I should rather 
| Say it is a radiance, imprisoned in the soul as the sunbeam 
| is locked up in the diamond—shining the same into whatever 
| proximity it passes, and turning all light into rainbow rich- 
| ness, whether it come from the crowded thoroughfare or the 
| household lamp—through a beggar’s window, orjan oriel pane! 
“ This—some may say—is preaching pride where it is 
more the custom to preach humility. But pride is a weapon 
of which it is too much ihe custom to disarm us—a weapon 
| given us by nature to make room around us, wherein to ex- 
pand and be free from degrading influences. Humility is 
an angel’s virtue, it is trae—but it is a virtue, that, among 
devils or bad men, the humblest of angels would cover with 
I preach, however, no obtrusive pride. I advo- 
cate self-elevation by self-cultivation,—as secret as may be 
| —not only for the reasons I have given, and for a more re- 
| mote reason which I shall presently give—but as an invisi- 
i ble bulwark against life’s most mordent pangs and humilia- 
itions. Imagine the merchant I have pictured—imagine 
him, (by studies, sequestered, hour by hour, from the daily 
occupation of years,) a masterly possessor, for example, 
of the poetry of many languages, and himself, for his own 
gratification, in the habit of pouring out his feelings through 
| the medium he had thus mastered. What, to him, beyond 
the moment only, would be the humiliations ‘ on ’change’"— 
the rebuffs or condescensions of the insolently rich who 
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might have him at a disadvantage. His refinement would 
guard him against the exhibition of this very insolence, were 
he prosperous, as against its effect upon him were he unfortu- 
nate. From the thousand unpleasant collisions with men, 
in religion, in politics, in private relations and in business— 
from the hourly comparisons between himself and others— 
from all that jarred upon him without his doors, he would 
have a retreat and a door of thought to lock behind him! 
His study would be a separate world,—where nothing could 
find him, to afflict him, except grie’s entering through his heart 
—and, even for these, his habit of abstraction would be a ready 
and effectual oblivion. The luxury of such a world, built 
apart and passed over-to, at will, by a bridge of habit—the 
luxury of absence, at will, from the world we live in—is, to 
my mind, incomparably the greatest this life can give us. 
We are not out of the way, when there, of any reminder for 
the exercise of the mercies or charities of life. All that is 
purely humble—all that is truly Christian—all that is suffer. 
ing and appealing, belongs to the poetry of life, and follows 
us into this sphere of separation. If I may speak for myself— 


| classic routine of scholarship is a turnpike in which the fool 
| learns the writing upon the finger-posts, as he would, were 
| he a shoemaker, learn, and learn only, the blemishes in his 
| lap-stone. One original comparison, made by the plough. 
;man over his furrow, and expressed in bad grammar and 
| accent, does more to expand his intellect than would the 
| picking out of volumes of stale Greek with the aid of dic. 
| tionary and tutor. Learnine, so called—the learning of 
what authors have said of authors, and of what erudite 
| triflers have said of erudite trifles,—may indeed be left be. 
| hind with the apparel we die in! The effort of thought, 
| though it be but a beggar’s effort to think why he is a beg. 
| gar,—is, in itself, the step higher toward the level of seraphic 
| intelligence. We can think! We can—over any work,— 
/and in any dress—and with no more food for thought than 
| the Bible gives us—enlarge our minds, if we will, to the ut- 
| most stretch of which human mind is capable. 

“*T know not whether I have made myself, on this last 
topic, understood. But perhaps you will take my meaning 
| when I say, that if the stars, of different magnitude, were 


| 
| 
| 


I would sell, for simply what it would bring, the worldly-ad-| gates—bright gates—to existences of different glory and 


vantage of genius like Byron’s—but I would not barter my 
own humble, open sesame, of retreat into waking dream. 
land—the retreat I know I possess, in even my small copy- 
hold of poetry, from most of the ills I find myself heir to, 


not for any price measurable in gold and silver ! 
* * * ~ * * 


“* The old philosophers, by vague theories and by constant 
search after analogies in the different kingdoms of nature, 
endeavoured to give shape to one instinct of the soul— 
that its series of existences was of an ascending gradation. 
In the finest poem of the most philosophical of poets, the 
common intimation of an existence previous to this, is 
beautifully expanded. Says Wordsworth: 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises in us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.’ 


Of something like a memory of a previous life, most men 
are conscious. For one, I feel a conviction, that our other- 


wise miraculous aptness, in the acquirement of the mysteries || 


of thought, language, and imagination, is more the recollec- 
tion of familiar faculties, elsewhere disciplined, than the be- 
ginnings of a new being in childhood. In what worlds, 
among the myriad of God’s making, our fellow-creatures of 
that life are now distributed—or, whether their improve- 


| span—and our outgoing towards heaven, through the bright. 
est or palest, were dependent on the rank given to our in- 
| tellects by culture upon earth—it would express the presen- 
| timent I feel, that, in perfect consistency with revelation, we 
{are insensibly choosing, while here, the bright roof of our 
dwelling hereafter. The possibility of this—the possibility 
| that the use we make of our faculties this hour has a bear. 
| ing on the scale and scope of our existence beyond the grave, 
|is the incentive I spoke of—an incentive to indefatigable 
| and vigilant self-culture which may well be hid and nurtured 
| in the deepest sanctuary of the soul !” 
| We delivered the foregoing in a lecture—(our first at. 
| tempt at lecturing)—before one or two societies lately. We 
give these extracts to our readers because we think there 
| will be some among them who will feel a sympathy with us 
‘in what we say, and because others may like the variety, 
| since it is in somewhat a different vein from our usual gos. 
isip. It will have at least the recommendation of ‘Touch. 
stone’s wife—“ a poor thing, but mine own.’’* 





We publish this week a third Extra contain. 
ing “Tue Lapy Jane,” AND OTHER HUMOROUS 
'porms. The former is a poem of two cantos, of 
one hundred stanzas each, in the verse of Don 
Juan, and embodies descriptions of one or two 
| very celebrated ladies and their houses, parties, 





ment of the opportunities of that life, influenced their des- 





































tination to this world, or to a brighter or darker one, we 'mode of life, etc., in London—more literally true 
can only speculate in the dreams of poetry. But the future, | to the life than could be otherwise given, even 


as it is a more important subject of inquiry, seems to me, || through the medium of a prose description. It 
placed more within reach of our powers of reasoning and fore- || 


shadowing. Theology admits the probability of an interme- | 
diate state between this and our final coming into God’s | 


| requires poetry, and poetry of a vein half mocking, 


half passionate, to paint this sphere of society 
} 


direct presence, and the ‘many mansions’ promised to the || and these Sybarites of fashion, in a life-like tone 
believer may shadow forth the upward progression, world || of colour. Whatever may be the merit of the 


by world, of the different capacities for which these mansions | poem, merely as a poem, we declare that a truer 


are ordained. It seems not reasonable to me—that the!|. - 4 2 : 
grave should be a leveller of intellect—not reasonable that || wh of the penetralia, literary and fashionable, 
of London society is not in print. 


the fabric of thought, built up by a life-time of study, should || 
be left behind by the dying philosopher, like monuments of || ~~ 


a ’ : . | ™* We thought so—most religiously—till we saw the following pas- 
brick and mortar! I do not believe that the wilful clown, | sage in a paper edited by a friend of Mr. John Neal : 


or what is scarce better, the exact slave to his dollar and his || « py¢ (Willis) had the impudence recently to select one of Neal’s 


prescribed duty, is to go hence, winged for equal flight with |! topics, and advance some of his peculiar ideas, in a lecture before the 
h M-discivlined i fi t and cultivati I | Lyceum at Baltimore. By what we can learn, he also endeavoured 
the man self-disciplined in refinement and cultivation. 1 re-!|| to ape his manners—so far at least as to leave all the audience won- 


x : : poe : 

w, to no arbitrary aristocracy of intellect—n . || dering what on earth he sto for, and why he was so very brief. 

fer no ig ry y . ‘ . preeé But his lecture was a decid failure. as was another by him, recently 
dence in heaven by the happy chance of education. The!! delivered in Boston.”—Portland Tribune. 
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